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For Better 


- Crusts 
at Lower 


Production 








Save one-half cent per pie on your 
crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 


International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 
as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 


ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 


The scientifically controlled protein content 
and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 
make the difference. 


a International 


wTLLAiWnaGe COM PAN V 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 





Next time make it 
Flaky Crust—for crusts 
that are more tender 

and stay tender—longer 














PlakyCrust 
Re terol E 
"Bakery-Proved”=Trademark = 
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Top Notch Milling 


Efficiency Demands 
Bulk Flour Storage 


An efficient bulk storage plant 
pays for itself in a relatively short 
time. You are making bulk flour 
savings available to your custom- 
ers. Why not get some of these 
savings yourself. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 


a 
a 


BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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| Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF | 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 





SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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“Pread is the 
Statf of Life” 


KANSAS BEST 


kettle 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 











and the Atomic Age 


Electronic Brains—Earth Satellites— Rockets to the 
Moon —just thinking about them makes your head 
swim. Ten years ago this sort of thing was only in 
science fiction. Ten years from now—or even less— 
everyday realities. 

Even as we read of these fantastic possibilities, a 
small, still voice insists on being heard . . . ““Where 
do I fit into the Atomic Age?” 

The answer will not be a simple one. 


But out of the promises and the perils, the strength 
and daring of our forefathers that have made America 


great will speak out again—clear, true, forthright. 


Those of us who have founded our lives on the 
bedrock of Faith will find our answers—and live 
peacefully by them. From our churches and syna- 
gogues we will draw the courage to make the Atomic 
Age an age of promise and fulfillment. 


We do not know what the future lives of our children 
will be. The best we can give them now is the security 
of Faith. Whatever your beliefs, start now to build 
your life and that of your family on a firm foundation 
of truth and Faith. 


Build a strong, richer life... worship together every week! 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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We Operate 
Our Own 


Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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of the baker’s art are consistently possibie 
only when the flour is uniformly high quality. 
That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 
all flour to meet your specifications before 
you bake it. 


Flour mills of America, % 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDAIE 
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Nature is fickle. That's why wheat quality varies so much 
from harvest to harvest. That's where our huge storage 
facilities go to work in preserving the best from each crop 
until needed by millers. That's why we are always iné 


position to give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 


| BUORRUS WII RS Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


— OPERATING 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING « 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
J. P. BURRUS, presioent 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 





A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & xc. men’ 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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Customers can’t miss your sales message when you tell 
it with Bemis Packages with * Bemis Brand Design * 
True, “Quanta-coded” Colors * Bemis Precision Printing 


Let us give you the complete story 
about your Constant Salesman. 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 




















Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 









of 
Leading 


Members 
All 
Commodity Ex- 
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Centenmal mitts. inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 





DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


f 6,500,000 | 
Bushels 
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GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS  } 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE +: WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 





GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City e 4,000,000 Bu. 











1480 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO e 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 


1158 Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY 


FORT WORTH e AMARILLO 




























KANSAS 
DIAMOND 

BAKERY 
FLOUR 


of Fine Cakery Flours 


ARKANSAS CITY DIXIE-PORTLAND | 


_ FLOUR MILLS FLOUR MILLS 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS CHATTANOOGA, TEN 


ND Rites COMPAN’ 


_ CAPACITY 20,000 cw 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 




















STATES-PTL 


A new modern operation 
by old hands at Transpacific Trade 
. with these new Mariners 





Dependable service between 


NORTHWEST - CALIFORNIA 
and 


JAPAN + PHILIPPINES + INDO-CHINA 


THAILAND « FORMOSA 
KOREA «+ HONG KONG «+ HAWAII 


States Line-Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 


QUAKER LINE—INTERCOASTAL 


PORTLAND 1 SEATTLE 4 VANCOUVER, B. C. 
1320 S.W, Broadway 618 Second Avenue Dodwell & Co., Ltd. 
CApitol 6-2611 MAin 7500 Marine Building 
Terminal No. 1, Berth 2 Pier 46 PAcific 9242 


SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES © CHICAGO + NEW YORK 
Offices throughout the United States, Orient, Hawaii and Canada 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the bonne 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


is Miling Co., Limited 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN m4 SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators i: Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
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PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


















CANADA'S 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
_ MONARCH 


” CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ‘““ MAPLEFLOUR” 











IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 
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performance 


That’s what has made the always popular 
Commander-Larabee flours more popular today 
than ever. Yes, for performance that rates 

the efficiency E in dependability—in uniformity 
—in baking results, more and more bakers 

are relying on Commander-Larabee for 

flours that fulfill their exact baking requirements. 


Commander- ~? 
Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS ¢ KANSAS CITY 








BAKERY 
FLOURS 


MARDER LARASEC MILLING COMPANY 








* Minneapolis Best * Commander * Maplesota * Bakemaster 
Sun Loaf + Larabee’s Best + Cream Loaf * Miss Minneapolis 
Gigantic * Myti-Strong* Airy Fairy Cake Flour 

Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour 
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CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG — Price adjustment 
figures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and effective March 25 
to aid millers in meeting foreign 
competition in all export markets 
except U.S., U.K. and Europe were 
unchanged from the previous week. 
The levels now operating are as fol- 


jows: Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, 5\,¢; St. Lawrence ports and 
Churehill, 4¢; Canadian and U.S. 


Pacific ports, 7¢. The adjustments can 
he changed on a day-to-day basis. 





Rain and Snowfall 
Boost Southwest 
Crop Outlook 


KANSAS CITY—The outlook for 
the hard winter wheat crop was given 
1 big boost over the week-end by 
liberal rain and snow over the entire 
ard winter crop belt. 

Snowfall was particularly heavy in 
the areas of western Kansas and 
Nebraska, southeastern Colorado and 
the Oklahoma and Texas Panhandles. 
These places had been the driest in 
the drouth-plagued winter wheat belt. 
Depth of the snowfall amounted to 
28 inches in some localities. 

The liberal moisture has put the 
wheat crop in by far the best shape 
ff the season. Further soil erosion 
will be retarded, and the moisture is 
considered adequate to permit good 
spring growth. Previous estimates 
f the size of the crop for this season 
are expected to be revised upward 
substantially, since the precipitation 
was reported to be adequate to sup- 
ply wheat plants for some weeks 
ahead. In Kansas it was said that 
the moisture might soak as much as 
12 inches into the ground in some 
sections. 
For the week ended at 6:30 a.m. 
March 25, precipitation in Kansas 
scaled from .91 inch at Goodland to 
38 inches at Richmond. Garden City 
had 2 inches and Dodge City 3 inches. 
Moisture for the week in many cases 
mounts to more than is normally re- 
ceived during the entire month of 
March. 

A spokesman at Dodge City said 
that the drouth is something to be 
lorgotten there. 

Nebraska, which has been particu- 
arly dry this season, also received 
the liberal snowfall. A report from 
Broken Bow, Neb., noted that the 
lrouth has been broken there. Snow- 
fall amounted to 11 inches at Omaha, 
¢ inches at Fairbury, 4 inches at 
Falls City and Pawnee. 

While the precipitation received is 
onsidered the best that has fallen 
in several years over so wide an area, 
the wheat crop will require some 
additional moisture as it progresses 
luring the growing season, since sub- 
Soil supplies are very light, crop ex- 
perts point out. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





William L. Grewe Joins 
Bakery Supply Firm 


CHICAGO—William L. Grewe join- 
ed the Joseph T. Shuflitowski Co., 
Chicago, March 11, and will be asso- 
“ated with the firm in an advisory 
‘apacity in the sales department. 

Mr. Grewe was manager of the 
Chicago office of the International 
Milling Co. until his retirement from 
that firm recently. 
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IWA, MNF Reports Highlight Millers’ 
Contribution to Wheat Export Total 


— By JOHN CIPPERLY — 


Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


— IWA — 


Millers Maintain 
Better Than One 
In Three Ratio 


WASHINGTON — The milling in- 
dustry is making an important con- 
tribution to the export sales of 
wheat worked by the U.S. under the 
terms of the International Wheat 
Agreement in the current crop year. 
The millers are maintaining a better 
than one in three relationship in the 
comparison of wheat exported as 
flour and wheat going out as grain. 
They are, in addition, making a bet- 
ter showing, comparatively speaking, 
than their competitors in Canada and 
Australia. 

Records of U.S. flour sales for the 
first 74% months of the crop years 
1955-56 and 1956-57 point up the im- 
portance of the milling industry to 
wheat growers, a situation frequent- 
ly mentioned by Herman Fakler, vice 
president of the Millers National 
Federation, in his appearances before 
congressional committees studying 
foreign aid programs. It may be re- 
called that Mr. Fakler urged Con- 
gress to retain in its foreign aid pro- 
grams, when they were aimed at 





RECORD OF SALES 
UNDER IWA 


A breakdown of sales of wheat and 
flour to the countries subscribing to 
the International Wheat Agreement 
appears on page 22 of this issue. The 
information covers the bus’ness work- 
ed from the start of the 1956-57 crop 
year to March 15. Similar information 
in respect of the 1955-56 crop year 
from the start to March 16, 1956, may 
be found on page 22 of The North- 
western Miller dated March 27, 1956. 





Western Europe, the principle that 
at least 20% of the wheat programs 
should consist of flour exports. 

In the period ended March 16, 1956, 
the U.S. had exported, under IWA, 
1,885,200 metric tons of wheat and 
546,200 tons of flour; in the period 
ended March 15, 1957, the compara- 
tive figures were 2,055,000 tons and 
596,200 tons. On balance, flour ex- 
ports have lost ground fractionally in 
1956-57. 

Gordon Boals, director of the 
MNF’s export program, has made a 
comparison between sales recorded by 
the U.S. and other major flour ex- 


(Continued on page 24) 





USDA Announces Acceptance 
For Processing CCC Wheat, 
Corn for Relief Work Use 


WASHINGTON — Awards to pro- 
cess Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat and corn into 62,640,250 Ib. 
flour and 5,794,500 lb. cornmeal were 
given to mills by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture early March 26. 
The flour and cornmeal will be used 
for domestic and foreign relief pur- 
poses. 

Of the flour total, 47,985,900 Ib. is 
for export. The remaining 14,654,350 
lb. for domestic use is broken down 
into 10,615,550 lb. of all purpose 
flour, 3,916,800 lb. of bread flour and 
122,000 lb. of whole wheat flour. 

Of the total for cornmeal, 5,547,- 
000 lb. is for domestic use and 247,- 
500 is for export. 

The flour awards total is about 20 


million pounds less than the amount 
of flour which USDA originally re- 
quested. Earlier in March USDA re- 
quested offers to process CCC-owned 
wheat and corn into 81,182,250 Ib. 
flour and 8,038,500 lb. cornmeal for 
relief use. 

The flour will be used in school 
lunches and in institutions and by 
welfare agencies. It will be distrib- 
uted abroad through U.S. private 
welfare organizations. The flour and 
cornmeal for domestic use will be 
delivered during May and for for- 
eign use during April. 

The difference in bids results from 
varying values of by-product feeds 
at different locations. 


(Details on page 16) 
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AID TO POLAND—USDA experts say increased agricultural com- 


modity export business with Poland unlikely at present 


MILL SALE—Centennial Mills, Inc., Seattle, purchases the Milton- 
Freewater flour mill in Oregon from the Preston-Shaffer Mill- 


ing Co. 
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— MNF — 
1956 World Trade 


Shows Increases 


As U.S. Leads 


WASHINGTON—Total world trade 
in flour during 1956 is estimated at 
around 75.8 million hundredweight, a 
gain of 4 million hundredweight over 
a year ago and 11 million hundred- 
weight above two years ago, the Mill- 
ers National Federation reports. 

The present volume in trade ranks 
among the largest annual movements 
outside of the emergency postwar 
years. Increased shipments under spe- 
cial programs, notably to Asia and 
South America, accounted for the 
principal gains, MNF said. 

Continued gains in U.S. flour ex- 
ports and in the total world trade in 
wheat flour featured 1956 shipments 
in international trade. U.S. exports at 
24.7 million hundredweight were the 
largest since the unusual shipments 
of 1949. At this figure they were 
nearly 3.2 million above a year ago 
and 8 million hundredweight above 
two years ago and closely paralleled 
the gains in total U.S. flour mill pro- 
duction during the two years. The 
U.S. flour export figures are based on 
monthly customs reports plus a re- 
ported shipment of 500,000 hun- 
dredweight under relief agency pro- 
grams through December. Exports of 
durum flours, mixes and _ specialty 
products (total around 365,000 cwt.), 
however, are not included. 

The U.S. remained in first place 
among world exporters of flour after 
regaining its former traditional ex- 
port role during 1955. U.S. flour ex- 
ports accounted for one-third of the 
total world flour trade in 1956 which 
was the highest percentage ratio since 
1949. Canada and Australia were the 
other two major exporters with the 
former showing little change in ex- 
port shipments from a year earlier. 
Australia on the other hand record- 
ed a gain of about one million hun- 
dredweight. It is thus quite evident 
that the gains in U.S. exports did not 
represent any shift in trade from the 
other two major suppliers but were 
net additions to the total world trade 
in flour, MNF comments. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Standard Reports 
Quarter Profit 
Of $71,252 


KANSAS CITY—For the quarter 
ended Feb. 28, Standard Milling Co., 
Kansas City, reported net earnings of 
$71,252, after taxes and all charges, 
compared with $68,113 in the similar 
period last year. Profit from opera- 
tions for the quarter was $251,397 
compared with $192,212 a year ago. 

Net earnings for the nine months 
ended Feb. 28 were $262,416, com- 
pared with $293,738 in the compara- 
ble nine months last season. Operat- 
ing profits for the period were $766,- 
653, as compared with $615,758 last 
year. 
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WASHINGTON —-Experts in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture say 
there is still no reason for optimism 
for increased agricultural commodity 
export business with Poland at this 
time. They estimate that when cur- 
rent conferences between the two na- 
tions are concluded, immediate U.S. 
aid to Poland will total about $30 mil- 
lion. This is a much lower total in 
aid than the Poles are seeking. 

The USS. is trying to obtain assur- 
ances from Polish officials that the 
country will cut down its trade with 
Russia thereby decreasing its eco- 
nomie dependence on the Soviet gov- 
ernment. Estimates are that present 
Polish trade with Russia constitutes 
approximately 65% of the country’s 
total foreign trade volume. 

USDA experts say the U.S. could 
aid Western Germany if it could 
make suitable arrangements for ship- 
ping surplus wheat and cotton to Po- 
land in exchange for Polish coal to 
Germany. 

Poland has obtained grain supplies 
from Russia which are adequate until 
July 1, 1957, but the Poles are uncer- 
tain as to whether or not they can 
depend on further deliveries of So- 
viet grain. Polish representatives said 
recently they would be willing to buy 
as much as 1.2 million tons of wheat 
annually from the U.S. probably un- 
der a Public Law 480 transaction. 

While experts say the present ne- 
gotiations between the U.S. and Po- 
land may result in little more than a 
token amount of U.S. aid, they add 
that this does not mean the Polish 
aid problem will collapse with this 
grant. They see the token grant as 
the possible beginning of more fa- 
vorable trade with Poland, probably 
on some triangular basis with West- 
ern Europe. 

The problem right now, they con- 
tend, is how can the U.S. determine 
whether or not Poland really intends 
to break away from Russian domina- 
tion of its foreign trade? 


Poles Say Additional 
Wheat Business May 


Come to Canada 


WINNIPEG — Poland expects to 
continue as a steady customer for 
Canadian wheat. This view was ex- 
pressed by a three-man Polish trade 
delegation which has been visiting 
with officials of the Canadian Wheat 
Board here. The purpose of the visit 
was to complete arrangements for the 
purchase of nearly 12 million bushels 
of wheat negotiated during talks in 
Ottawa recently. Last year, the Poles 
also took a substantial amount of 
Canadian wheat. 

The delegation was made up of Ar- 
thur Zyto, Polish attache in Ottawa; 
Viktor Korek of Rolimpex, the gov- 
ernment export-import company in 
Poland, and Ludvik Dobrzanski of 
Poland’s foreign trade ministry. 

Low grade wheat is involved in the 
transaction and the cost is estimated 
at $15 million. The Poles will pay 
10% of the purchase price in cash 
and the balance will be paid off at in- 
tervals in the next three years. One 
third will be paid in two years, one 
third six months later, and the final 
portion in three years from the date 
of shipment. 

Credit has been extended under 
guarantees provided by the govern- 
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USDA Declares More Trade 
With Poland Still Unlikely 


ment-sponsored Export Credit Insur- 
ance Corp. 

It is anticipated that two-thirds of 
the total purchased under the current 
agreement will be moved from Can- 
ada before the end of July. 
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Egypt Buys Large 
Amounts of Wheat 


From Soviet Bloc 


WASHINGTON—During the first 
three months of the wheat crop year, 
which began on July 1, 1956, the 
Egyptian government purchased 605,- 
000 metric tons of wheat from 
abroad. Of this total, 400,000 metric 
tons came from Russia, 100,000 from 
Syria, 100,000 of American wheat 
through Switzerland and 5,000 met- 
ric tons from Bulgaria. These totals 
have been disclosed by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in its for- 
eign crops and markets report. 

The Soviet bloc wheat will be paid 
for in Egyptian pounds which can 
be used for the purchase of Egyptian 
agricultural products. Most of the 
Syrian wheat will also be paid for 
in Egyptian currency. In addition, 
50,000 metric tons of wheat flour 
were bought from Italy. 


These quantities, together with 
domestic production, are estimated 
to be sufficient to meet Egypt’s 
needs through June, 1957, but will 
leave a carry-over stock equal only 
to about a month’s supply. The 
Egyptian government is considering 
buying more wheat abroad in order 
to end the season with a carry-over 
sufficient for at least three months’ 
consumption. 

Imports of wheat during the crop 
year 1955-56 totaled 486,000 metric 
tons, of which 470,000 tons came 
from the U.S. Of this amount 265,- 
000 tons and 65,000 tons, respective- 
ly, were bought under the terms of 
U.S. Public Laws 480 and 665, and 
about 130,000 tons were bought out- 
right by the Egyptian government 
with hard currency. Only about 25,- 
000 metric tons were imported from 
the Soviet bloc in the 1955-56 sea- 
son, of which 15,000 tons came from 
the USSR and 10,000 tons from Ru- 
mania. 
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Chicago Production 
Club Meets April 9 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Bakery 
Production Club will meet at the 
Midland Hotel in the Chicago Loop 
on April 9 at 5:30. Charles S. MeWil- 
liams, chief of the General Foods 
Product Branch, Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute, will give a 
talk titled “Combat Rations of Today 
and New Items of Rations in the 
Future.” He will also talk about the 
bakery components such as prepared 
mixes, and will explain how the com- 
mercial baking industry will be used 
to a greater extent by the armed 
forces, which will depend less on 
field baking. 


The baking program of the Quarter- 


master Corps is directed by Mr. 
McWilliams, who maintains close re- 


lationship with bakers and cereal 
chemists. 
Bakers may learn whether the 


army has plans which affect them. 


Eral O. Pollock 


RETIREMENT PLANNED—Eral O. 
Pollock, a member of the staff of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture for 
more than 33 years, is to retire short- 
ly. Active in agricultural commodity 
marketing and distribution projects 
during the whole of his career, Mr. 
Pollock was appointed regional direc- 
tor of the Production and Marketing 
Administration for the midwest area 
during World War II. Assignments 
since then have included spells of 
duty in Washington and in London. 
As assistant agricultural attache at 
the American Embassy in London, he 
had special duties in connection with 
the working of the International 
Wheat Agreement. Recently he has 
served as Far Eastern grain market- 
ing specialist for USDA and toured 
the Orient extensively two years ago. 





Less Wheat Acreage 


Planned in Canada 


WINNIPEG —- Canadian farmers 
will plant 14% less winter wheat and 
7% less spring wheat this year. How- 
ever, the acreage to oats for all Can- 
ada will be 1% higher, barley will 
increase 4% and flaxseed 16% over 
last year. The increase in all rye 
acreage will be 4% greater. These 
changes are indicated on estimates of 
farmers intentions to plant for the 
1957 crop year. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
places the 1957 wheat acreage for 
Canada at 19,876,000 acres, compared 
with 21,340,000 last year. These to- 
tals include 533,000 and 620,000 acres, 
respectively, of winter wheat and 
most of this is in Eastern Canada. 
The total oat acreage is shown at 
12,116,000 acres compared with 11,- 
972,000; barley 9,716,000 compared 
with 8,722,000; all rye 579,000 com- 
pared with 557,000; and flaxseed 3,- 
648,000 acres compared with 3,139,- 
000 in 1956. 

The totals for the three prairie 
provinces follow with the 1956 figures 
in parentheses: All spring wheat (in- 
cluding durum), 19,259,000 (20,630,- 
000); durum wheat 2,477,500 (1,650,- 
000); oats 8,660,000 (8,605,000); bar- 
ley, 9,460,000 (8,462,000); spring rye, 
168,800 (161,900); mixed grains, 432,- 
500 (424,600); flaxseed, 3,608,000 (3,- 
097,000); rapeseed, 607,500 (357,000); 
mustard seed, 175,300 (137,300); sun- 
flower seed, 22,500 (25,000); corn for 
grain, 11,500 (9,000); potatoes, 48,000 
(49,000); summerfallow, 23,499,000 
(23,280,000). 
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Kansas Senate 
Approves Bill 
To Tax Wheat 


TOPEKA — The Kansas Senate 
this week passed a wheat act which 
provides for the assessment of an 
excise tax of one mill a bushel on aj] 
wheat marketed by producers jp 
commercial channels. Funds would 
be used for sales promotion and re. 
search. 

The bill, sponsored by the Kansas 
Association of Wheat Growers, has 
been presented to the past three 
state legislative sessions but was de. 
feated in the senate on each occa. 
sion. The Kansas House of Represen. 
tatives, which has not yet voted on 
the 1957 bill, has passed similar bills 
at previous sessions. 


The act provides for a seven-mem. 
ber bipartisan commission to admin. 
ister the act. 

Wheat assessment laws are in 
force in Nebraska and Oregon, but 
at a higher rate of tax. 


The Kansas levy would be col- 
lected by the country elevator or 
other point of first purchase in mar- 
keting channels. 
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Clifford A. Scott, 
F. F. Heinzig Take 
New Merck Duties 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Merck & Co., Inc. 
announces the appointment of Clif- 
ford A. Scott and Fred F. Heinzig to 
new posts in the company’s chemical 
division. 

Mr. Scott has taken over the posi- 
tion of animal feed products man- 
ager in the market planning depart- 
ment of the division in the firm’s main 
offices in Rahway, N.J. He joined 
Merck in 1946 as representative for 
the general sales department. In his 
new position he will be responsible 
for market planning and product co- 
ordination functions for Merck’s feed 
ingredients business. He is a graduate 
of Dakota Wesleyan University. 

Mr. Heinzig will be located in Min- 
neapolis to succeed Mr. Scott as in- 
dustrial accounts manager of _ the 
north central region. He joined Merck 
as sales representative in 1951, short- 
ly after obtaining a master’s degree 
from the University of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Heinzig has been assistant to the in- 
dustrial accounts manager in the 
sales department, Rahway. 
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King Midas 
Plan Nears 
Completion 


MINNEAPOLIS — The new grain 
receiving plant, in process of con- 
struction for King Midas Flour Mills 
at Hastings, Minn., will be ready to 
receive grain on April 1, company 
ficials report. The cleaning house, 
part of the same development plan 
is expected to be ready by July 1. 
It will be fully pneumatic. 

In the receiving house there is an 
automatic rail car unloader and in- 
jor rail trackage will be provided. 
Bulk flour loading facilities repre- 
sent another major improvement in 
the plant. 

Commenting on the King Midas 
modernization program, Henry E. 
Kuehn, executive vice president and 
general manager, commented that 
the Hastings plant was one of the 
frst flour mills to be established in 
Minnesota. It has been the proving 
cround for many innovations and 
sme of the pioneering attempts led 
the way for the introduction of 
standard equipment into other mills. 
Before 1900, purifiers were installed 
at Hastings, one of the first mills to 
recognize the value of such equip- 
ment. 

Machinery and equipment for the 
development is being supplied by 
Buhler Bros., Uzwil, Switzerland, and 
by the Entoleter division of Safety 
Industries, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
General contractors are McKenzie- 
Hague-Gilles Co., Minneapolis. 

Capacity of the mill is 8,200 cwt. 
f wheat flour and 1,000 cwt. of rye 
four, based on 24 hour operation. 
Elevator capacity is 1.3 million bush- 
els, 
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Preston-Shaffer Sells Plant 





BAKERY SALES UP 
FROM YEAR AGO 


WASHINGTON — Dollar volume 
sales of bakery product stores in the 
U.S. during January of 1957 in- 
creased 1% over the January, 1956, 
figure, but decreased 14% from De- 
cember of 1956, according to a 
monthly retail trade report of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 





Pittsburgh Flour 
Club Appoints 


Committee 


PITTSBURGH — The Pittsburgh 
Flour Club met March 18 at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel. Jack Gulich, Chas. 
Koch Co., president, was in charge 
of the meeting. 

A committee was appointed, and its 
members and their duties include: 
Ben Peoples, chairman; Jack Spagnol, 
W. J. Jennison Co., and J. T. Sherry, 
flour broker, membership; Howard 
G. Baier, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., pro- 
gram; William L. Giltenboth, Pitts- 
burgh Flour Co., and Howard Meanor, 
Schomaker Co., entertainment; Art 
L. Edwards, flour broker, Dick Miz- 
gorski, Pittsburgh Flour Co., and 
Frank Maranowski, flour broker, buy- 
ers’ guide. 

Gustave Mantsch, Blue Bonnet 
Bakery, president, Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania and Phil Wohlfarth, Phil 
Wohlfarth Bakery, vice president, will 
address the next meeting of the club 
on “What the Retail Baker Expects 
from the Flour Salesman.” The time 
and place of the meeting will be 
announced later. 





Northward Movement of Cereal Rusts 


From Southern U.S. 


MINNEAPOLIS The northward 
movement of cereal rusts from over- 
wintering areas in southern U.S. has 
begun, according to Donald G. Fletch- 
er, executive secretary of the Rust 
Prevention Assn., Minneapolis. 


Infections resulting from _ spores 
blown southward last fall survived 


the winter and are now providing an 
important source of rust to be spread 
northward by spring winds, Mr. 
Fletcher said. 

The amount of rust surviving can 
never be reliably used to estimate or 
predict whether rust epidemics will 
develop later in the Upper Midwest, 
Mr. Fletcher stated. Large amounts 
of rust in the south early in the 
spring do not necessarily result in 
epidemics in areas to the north be- 
cause breaking of one or more of the 
Many links in the chain of events 
necessary to produce an _ epidemic 
may limit rust development. 

Recently both crown rust of oats 
and leaf rust of wheat have increased 
rapidly in coastal regions of Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama. 
Trace amounts of these rusts have 
been reported as far north as Sher- 
man, Texas, and Texarkana at the 
Texas-Arkansas border. Conditions 
favoring rust increase on lush crops 
along the Gulf Coast were halted 
temporarily by freezing temperatures 
extending almost to the coastline on 
March 8-9. 


Development of wheat stem rust 
has thus far been limited along the 


Now Under Way 


Gulf Coast. It appears that race 15B 
is among the overwintering races, 
based on the varieties on which rust 
has developed in southern Texas. 

The Gulf coast acreage of cereals 
has expanded greatly in recent years. 
Much of this acreage, grown primar- 
ily for pasture rather than grain pro- 
duction, is sown to rust susceptible 
varieties. This has greatly increased 
the area where rust can overwinter. 

Extensive acreage of Selkirk wheat 
in Minnesota, North and South Dako- 
ta should provide adequate resistance 
to rust attacks by biotypes of 15B 
common in recent years. However, 
new biotypes of 15B and other races 
that can attack Selkirk were present 
in smali amounts in these three states 
last summer. It is impossible to pre- 
dict when one of these trace races 
may become economically important, 
Mr. Fletcher said. Whenever the acre- 
age of any one variety becomes large, 
there is real danger that one or more 
of these trace races may suddenly 
explode as 15B did in 1950. Contin- 
uous intensive and extensive research 
by plant scientists is necessary to 
protect the Upper Midwest against 
rust attacks by new rust races and 
biotypes. 
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NAVIGATION, 1957 
WINNIPEG—Ice breakers are at 
work on the Great Lakes but trade 
sources say that the shipping season 
is unlikely to open before the middle 
of April. 
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Closes Two, 


Quits Milling Business 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — Pur- 
chase of the Milton-Freewater flour 
mill in Oregon by Centennial Mills, 
Inc., Seattle, from the Preston-Shaf- 
fer Milling Co., Walla Walla, was an- 
nounced on March 21 by Philip I. 
Welk, president of Preston-Shaffer, 
and Moritz Milburn, Centennial pres- 
ident. Mr. Welk, who is to join the 
Centennial organization along with 
other Preston-Shaffer executives, 
will continue to administer the oper- 
ation of the Milton-Freewater mill. 
Two other mills are to be shut down, 
and Preston-Shaffer will leave the 
milling business. 

The Milton-Freewater mill has a 
capacity of 2,300 cwt., basis 24 hours’ 
working, and an elevator storage ca- 
pacity of 272,000 bu. The plant will 
be operated under the name of the 
Western Milling Co. Centennial will 
take over on May 1. 

Terms of the purchase and 
agreement were not disclosed. 


Two Mills Closed 

The company’s two other mills lo- 
cated at Athena, Ore., and Waits- 
burg, Wash., are to be shut down 
and the buildings sold to be used for 
purposes other than flour milling. 
Athena has a capacity of 1,500 cwt. 
with elevator storage of 260,000 bu. 
Waitsburg has a capacity of 1,500 
ewt. with storage of 209,000 bu. 

The decision to leave the flour mill- 
ing business was made by the stock- 
holders of Preston-Shaffer at a spe- 
cial meeting held in Walla Walla on 
March 19. 

This action, company officers say, 
will conclude 92 years of successful 
operation by the company. It will 
also bring about the closure of what 
is considered to be the oldest operat- 
ing mill on the Pacific coast, the mill 
at Waitsburg. Erected in 1865 by S. 
M. Wait, founder of Waitsburg, it 
has operated without interruption 
since that time. Mr. Wait sold the 
mill in 1866 to a partnership consist- 
ing of W. G. Preston and Platt P. 
Preston. 

The Freston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
was incorporated in 1911, and under 
the management of W. B. Shaffer 
and E. H. Leonard the Waitsburg mill 
was converted from the old-time 
stone buhr mill to a modern roller 


sale 


a 
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Philip I. Welk 





Moritz Milburn 


mill process. Buildings were reestab- 
lished and modern bulk storage was 
erected on the site. 

Preston-Shaffer officials stress that 
the decision to sell the Milton-Free- 
water mill to Centennial was taken 
with the interests of the firm’s cus- 
tomers in mind. While the mills at 
Athena and Waitsburg are to be dis- 
mantled, customers will gain the re- 
sources of Centennial Mills in filling 
the full line of brands formerly dis- 
tributed by Preston-Shaffer and its 
division, the Western Milling Co. 

Milling Trend Noted 

In coming to a decision, the stock- 
holders recognized the trend in the 
milling industry towards the opera- 
tion of larger, more efficient milling 
units as well as recent developments 
within the industry towards new and 
modern milling methods. 

Both Mr. Milburn and Mr. Welk 
have served as presidents of the Pa- 
cific Millers Assn., and play a part 
in national affairs through the Millers 
National Federation. 
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Fred A. Voss, Denver 


Bakery Owner, Dies 


DENVER—Fred A. Voss, president 
of Voss Brothers Bakery, died at his 
home here recently following a short 
illness. He was 64 years old. 

Mr. Voss founded the baking firm 
34 years ago. It grew from a small 
shop to a large baking plant with 
four retail outlets in Denver. 

Mr. Voss was born Feb. 2, 1893, in 
Mueschede, Westphalia, Germany, and 
he came to the U.S. in 1910. He lived 
in Cincinnati until 1923 when he 
moved to Denver and esta lished the 
bakery. His brother John has been 
associated with him in the business. 

In November, 1933, Mr. Voss was 
married to Charlotte Kenyon. She 
and two sons, two brothers and a sis- 
ter survive. Mr. Voss was a member 
of the board of governors of the 
Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. and a 
member of the Knights of Columbus 
lodge. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — Led by 
grain export industry resentment 
over the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture decision to ban redemption of 
wheat script certificates in the Pacific 
Northwest, troubles for Commodity 
Stabilization Service officials are pil- 
ing up on other fronts. 

An attempt to resolve these com- 
plaints within the framework of ad- 
ministration policy and provide some 
relief for the grain trade will be made 
here April 3 when a trade group will 
confer with all of the top policy- 
forming officials and their staffs. It 
is now expected that while the major 
subject will be the ban on script re- 
demptions, corn problems may also 
be included on the conference sched- 
ule. 


In commenting on the script ban, 
some of these policy-making officials 
stated the government position fo- 
cuses around several choices. The 
trade requests that the USDA re- 
turn to the status of certificate re- 
demptions which were in effect prior 
to March 8, 1957. 

In considering this request, here 
are the four points which USDA 
will use as a measuring rod: (1) The 
establishment of a uniform subsidy; 
(2) A review of the operations and 
efficiency of the subsidy-in-kind pro- 
posal; (3) The use of a cash subsidy 
rather than the present method and 
(4) Rejection of all the first three 
methods and a return to the original 
sales program which existed prior to 
the inception of the subsidy-in-kind 
proposal recommended by the trade. 


Return to Original Program Seen 


CSS officials asked that this last 
point be highlighted to the trade as a 
possibility that the USDA may be 
forced to adopt unless some workable 
alternative can be found as a result 
of the meeting here. 

Behind the individual items which 
USDA will use as a balance to de- 
termine what steps it can take next 
is one over-riding consideration which 
has dominated CSS policy, both for 
wheat and corn sales. That is what 
USDA calls “inventory management.” 
This term means that USDA insists 
it must direct the disposal of surplus 





PL 480 FUNDS, COMMUNIST 
TRADE APPROVED BY 
SENATE BODY 


WASHINGTON—The Senate agri- 
culture committee has approved an 
additional authorization of one bil- 
lion dollars for operations under Pub- 
lic Law 480 by which the U.S. govern- 
ment, through the Commodity Credit 
Corp., may sell agricultural surplus 
commodities for currencies of foreign 
nations. In addition, the bill, as ap- 
proved by the committee, would ap- 
prove barter exchanges between the 
U.S. and Communist countries, with 
the exception of Russia. There ap- 
pears to be little doubt that the meas- 
ure will get clearance in the House 
and that the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture will be able to proceed with 
new procurement authorizations by 
the middle of April. 
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Troubles for CSS Officials 
Pile Up in Wake of Script 
Redemption Cessation 


stocks in the areas where such sur- 
pluses are in greatest supply, other- 
wise it may create regional stor- 
age dislocations and require purchase 
of additional storage space to hold 
new crop deliveries. This latter con- 
dition would be more acute in the 
corn belt where the carryover at the 
end of this crop year presumably will 
be increased by more than 300 mil- 
lion bushels. Such a condition is seen 
less likely in the wheat states, al- 
though expanding acreage for grain 
sorghums may compete with wheat 
and other crops for space. 

The West Coast redemption ban 
appeared to have a dual purpose. The 
first, to put a brake on the steadily 
rising open market price of wheat in 
that area, because the mills in far 
eastern export markets were being 
priced out of the business. The cash 
subsidy they earned was insufficient, 
when they went into the open mar- 
ket, to replenish supplies of grain. 
The second purpose in this redemp- 
tion ban was a physical condition re- 
garding port capacities on the Pa- 
cific Northwest. USDA officials say 
that existing export orders for grain 
have already booked those port fa- 
cilities through May, 1957. Conse- 
quently it was a meaningless gesture 
to attempt to honor certificates from 
wheat for that area since it seemed 
obvious to USDA officials that they 
could not move the wheat from those 
ports. To take the pressure off the 
West Coast Commodity Credit Corp. 
office the wisest course seemed to 
halt West Coast redemptions. 

Some USDA officials express 
doubts that the export trade now 
finds the subsidy-in-kind proposal as 
satisfactory an instrument as it once 
anticipated. 

USDA’s consideration of a_uni- 
form subsidy proposal for all port 
ranges as a possible solution to the 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Corn Acreage Bill 
Sent to Senate 


WASHINGTON—The Senate agri- 
culture committee has voted eight to 
four to send to the Senate floor a 
corn bill which would expand the 
corn acreage base for soil bank pur- 
poses for this year to 51 million acres. 
This measure also contains other 
changes in the existing law. 

As the bill goes to the Senate floor 
it can be said on the basis of authori- 
tative statements from Republican 
leaders that it will not pass the 
Senate, nor will it have support on 
the Senate floor of the GOP farm 
leadership. 

The bill, as approved by the com- 
mittee, represents a family fight in 
Democratic ranks. This bill is spon- 
sored by Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D., 
Minn.). The bill would provide the 
same conditions for soil bank partici- 
pation and price support for the corn 
crop as offered in the referendum last 
December. At that time Sen. Hum- 
phrey urged the Farmers Union to 
vote down the proposal. 

The bill which he now sponsors in 
the Senate agriculture committee 
would reinstate exactly the same con- 
ditions which he urged his farm con- 
stituents to reject last December. 





Andrew B. Dygert 


International Vice 
President Plans 
To Retire 


MINNEAPOLIS—Andrew B. Dy- 
gert, vice president and member of 
the board of directors of Internation- 
al Milling Co., plans to retire April 1, 
Atherton Bean, president, 
nounced. 


has an- 

Mr. Dygert joined International in 
1940 as assistant to the president. 
In 1942 he was elected to the board 
of directors and in 1943 was elected 
a vice president of the company. 

During his career with Interna- 
tional Mr. Dygert has seen the com- 
pany grow from eight flour mills in 
1940 to 29 flour and feed mills at the 
present time. Mr. Dygert has been 
responsible for many departments of 
the company, and from 1951 to 1955 
was in full charge of production for 
the entire company. He came to In- 
ternational from the field of life in- 
surance underwriting, in which he 
had achieved outstanding success. 

In 1955, with a view toward his re- 
tirement, Mr. Dygert began to relin- 
quish some of his responsibilities to 
others in the organization. Since 
1956 he has been working on special 
projects for the company. Mr. Bean 
said: “The entire International organ- 
ization is going to miss Andy Dy- 
gert. His keen judgment and fine 
personality won for him the respect 
and friendship of all those with whom 
he worked.” 

Following his retirement, Mr. Dy- 
gert will occupy an office in the 
Northwestern Bank Building, Minne- 
apolis, from which he will handle his 
personal affairs. 
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Wichita Flour Mills 
Recovers $109,462 
In Explosion Loss 


WICHITA — A final 
$109,462 was granted 
Flour Mills Co. last week when a 
U.S. District Court order upheld a 
2-year-old jury verdict in the Wichi- 
ta mill’s suit to recover damages 
against a group of insurance firms. 

The Wichita firm originally asked 
damages of $296,507 in the suit. The 
milling company claimed that its 
storage bins and grain were dam- 
aged in an explosion July 2, 1952. 





judgment of 
the Wichita 
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Production Club Told 
Of Flour Testing 


CHICAGO The Chicago Baken 
Production Club had as a recent guey 
speaker Carl W. Brabender, consult. 
ing engineer, who discussed flour per. 
formance as revealed by laboraton 
measurements. His talk emphasize; 
the point that trouble in the bak 
shop can sometimes be anticipated jy 
the laboratory. 

According to Mr. Brabender, labor. 
atory baking performance cannot jp. 
dicate correctly performance of the 
same flour in the shop because dough 
machining in the shop produces some 
effects not known in the laboratory 
However, measurements on flour such 
as Farinograph, which is a guide fo 
absorption and mixing characteris. 
tics, the Extensograph, which is ; 
guide for dough characteristics, and 
the Amylograph, which is a guide fo 
behavior of doughs in the oven, ar 
extremely helpful for producing uni. 
form doughs and bread, he said, ]t 
was brought out that most bake shop 
troubles occur at the mixer because 
of improper mixing for the absorp. 
tion used. 

“A stiff dough develops faster and 
a dough with more absorption devel. 
ops slower,” he said. “Therefore, with 
improper absorption it is possible t 
have an overmixed or undermixed 
dough. Although many bakers deter. 
mine the absorption at the mixer, it 
is recommended that the proper ab- 
sorption be determined by the nature 
of the dough at the molder because 
proper allowance can be made for the 
enzyme action that has occurred in 
the dough between the mixer and 
molder,” said Mr. Brabender. 

“The right age in the flour is the 
next major cause of trouble in the 
shop,” said Mr. Brabender. He added 
that poor aging by storage or chemi- 
cals results in very extensible doughs 
which may lead to open grain, long 
proof and poor bread volume. 

“Gummy bread results from exces- 
sive diastase action, and to overcome 
such a condition, it is best to try a 
high oven temperature, more salt, and 
stiffer doughs. Good bread cannot be 
made from cold flour, and quick heat- 
ing of flour does not help,’’ said Mr 
Brabender. His talk generated some 
spontaneous interest which resulted 
in a long question and answer period. 
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Ned Shelton Joins 


Federal Agency 


SEATTLE—Ned Shelton, for many 
years associated with the feed and 
fertilizer trade in the Pacific North- 
west, announces his association with 
General Services Administration, an 
executive agency of the federal gov- 
ernment. Mr. Shelton will henceforth 
serve as area sales director for the 
territory of Alaska, with headquar- 
ters at Anchorage, Alaska. : 

Mr. Shelton has been associated 
with the feed and commodity trade 
on the West Coast in various capac- 
ities for a period of over 20 yeal’s, 
and since 1948 has been in business 
for himself, under the name of Shel- 
ton & Cook, Inc., and of Shelton 
& Co. 








BREAC 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE-— 
CHANGE OF POSITION 
DENVER—Claude Claghorn, for 
merly with Wesson Oil & Snowadrift 
Sales Co. in Chicago, is now assocl 
ated with Fred Linsenmaier, Linsen- 
maier Bakery Service, Denver. Mr. 
Linsenmaier has an agency for Wes 
son in Denver and Mr. Claghorn will 
assist in the sale of that firms 
products. 
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MODEL PLANT—The cutaway 


illustration 
Process Co. continuous dough production unit fits in a bakery. Space requtre- 
ments are about 1,000 to 1,200 sq. ft. 
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above shows how the Baker 


Bread Making Process Now Available 


BELLEVILLE, N.J.—A new con- 
tinuous process for making bread 


dough is now being merchandised to 
the baking industry, following the 
consolidation when Wallace & Tier- 
nan Ine. of Belleville acquired the ma- 
jority of outstanding stock in the 
Baker Process Co., developer of the 


“‘Do-Maker” process for making 
bread. The Baker Process Co. will 


retain its corporate identity but will 
be operated as a division under the 
direction of M. T. Tiernan, president. 
The “Do-Maker” process is primar- 
ily a technique and equipment to con- 
tinuously measure and feed pre-fer- 
mented yeast solution, oxidant solu- 
tion, melted shortening and flour to 
a continuous pre-mixer. Dough is 
continuously pumped from the pre- 
mixer into a developer where it is ex- 
truded into a divider that accurately 
cuts the dough pieces and drops them 
into baking pans on a synchronized 
panner. The three solution ingredient 
pumps, flour feeder, dough pump and 
panner are all controlled and can be 
pre-set from a central control panel. 
Meters show performance and permit 
quick adjustments from this central 
control. The time for mixing to pan- 
ning is reduced from the conventional 
bakery time of several hours to about 
two minutes, the company says. 

The “Do-Maker” process has been 
tested for the past two years in full 





COMPARISON—The two slice sam- 
ples of the bread shown above com- 
pare bread produced by the Do-Maker 
Process (left) with an average com- 
mercial loaf. The texture is said to 
be more uniform and the grain is 
Closer. 


scale bakery operations. The tests 
were made by several leading baking 
companies, supplying bread to domes- 
tic markets in various sections of the 
U.S. Consumer demand in the test 
areas indicates that bread sales are in- 
creased, the company says. Up to 
5,700 lb. dough per hour can be mixed 
and panned with the “Do-Maker.” Al- 
most any flour with good mixing tol- 
erance can be used. Whole wheat, rye, 
and Hollywood-type breads have been 
made, but the process is being used 
primarily for white bread. 

The process claims a number of 
advantages over batch bread making 
methods. The equipment can be op- 
erated by two men. Production ad- 
vantages result from improved sani- 
tation, the elimination of equipment 
and the elimination of many manual 
operations. Other operational savings 
result because no dusting flour is 
needed and there is no spilling of in- 
gredients. Loaf weight is automati- 
cally controlled within a few grams 
which reduces overweight losses. A 
feature of the bread made by the 
process is that loaves up to the legal 
limit of 38% moisture can be pro- 
duced, Baker Process Co. claims. 

Initial test installations were made 
in New England, the Midwest, and on 
the West Coast. They have all proved 
successful and are in full-scale oper- 
ation. Additional units are currently 
being manufactured by the Baker 
Process Co., a division of Wallace & 
Tiernan Inc. The cost of the “Do- 
Maker” is about the same as conven- 
tional equipment ‘when installed in 
an existing bakery, but is said to cost 
less when it is included in the design 
of a new plant. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Midwest Section 
Of AACC Meeting 
Set April 1 


CHICAGO—William E. Anklam, di- 
rector of commercial and economic 
research for General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, and David R. Peryam, chief, 
acceptance branch Quartermaster 
Food & Container Institute, Chicago, 
will be the speakers at a meeting of 
the Midwest Section, American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists at Chi- 
cago April 1. The meeting will be 
held at the Builders Club. 
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European Milling Developments Related 
At Meeting of Districts 3 and 6, AOM 


By HENRY S. FRENCH 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. — A 
strong foreign flavor was given the 
joint meeting of the Ohio Valley and 
Wolverine Districts AOM meeting 
here March 22-23 with a program 
which described the latest develop- 
ments in European milling methods. 

Meeting at the Post Tavern Hotel, 
close to 100 millers, allied tradesmen 
and their wives heard several speak- 
ers, representing firms with interna- 
tional connections, describe the new- 
est milling machinery, methods and 
equipment. 

During a business meeting, the 
Ohio Valley group (District No. 3) 
elected G. Allen Milner, Mayflower 
Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind., chairman; 
Harold E. Drake, Mennel Milling Co., 
Fostoria, Ohio, vice chairman, and 
Richard Wright, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Toledo, secretary-treasurer. A. D. 
Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., long-time 
secretary-treasurer who retired be- 
cause of ill health, was presented 
with an inscribed desk set. 

The presentation was made by Glen 
Bleile, Garland Mills, Inc., Greens- 
burg, Ind., who has been acting as 
secretary-treasurer in place of Mr. 
Bosley. The next meeting of the 
group will be at Wooster, Ohio, and 
will correspond with the celebration 
of the 75th anniversary of the ex- 
perimental station there. The spring 
meeting in 1958 will be a joint meet- 
ing with the Wolverine District in 
Chicago at the invitation of the Chi- 
cago Millers’ Club. 


Secretary Elected 

At the business meeting of the Wol- 
verine District (No. 6) Oscar Nelson, 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., was 
named secretary-treasurer to com- 
plete the term of Lloyd W. Key, Al- 
bion (Mich.) Flour Mills, who died 
recently. A full slate of officers will 
be elected at the fall meeting, which 
is scheduled for Sept. 20-21 at Ionia, 
Mich. The Runciman Milling Co. will 
be the host mill. In the fall of 1958 
the group will meet at Dowagiac, 
Mich., where the Dowagiac Milling 
Co. will be the host. 

The first speaker the morning of 
March 23 was Ernst Auer, MIAG 
Northamerica, Inc., Minneapolis, who 
talked of European milling problems 
and their relation to flour milling in 
America. He was introduced by Stev- 
en M. Bauer, King Milling Co., Low- 
ell, Mich., who moderated the morn- 
ing session. 

European millers, Mr. Auer said, 
have many problems, and not the 
least of these is the wheat supply. 
Several different types must be 
blended, he said, and this blend fre- 
quently is not uniform. A hot condi- 
tioning process mostly is used, and 
because of uneven quality, it is stan- 
dard practice to wash all wheat. The 
flow generally is longer, and profits 
usually are low. Flour is sold at 
around 15% moisture. 

European millers do not hesitate 
to remodel or improve their plants, 
and are willing to borrow money. 
And, because of their better condi- 
tioning equipment and more modern 
grinding and _ purification systems, 
they usually get a 1% to 2% better 
extraction, he stated. Mr. Auer 
showed slide pictures of installations 
around the world which permit mill- 
ers to produce flour of a certain qual- 
ity in the most economical way from 
wheat available. 

Lyle Mertz, General Mills, Inc., 
Buffalo, and Don Eber, international 


secretary of AOM, combined to give 
highlights of the upcoming technical 
conference at Buffalo April 29-May 
2. An outstanding program can be 
expected, they reported, and excellent 
entertainment is planned for the 
ladies. All booth space has been sold, 
and efforts are being made to secure 
additional space. 

J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, backgrounding 
his remarks with 32 years of promot- 
ing membership in the AOM, told of 
the several advantages found in be- 
longing to the organization. He urged 
participation in all association activ- 
ities at the local and national levels. 

Roland Tobler, Tobler, Ernst & 
Traber, Inc., next talked of bolting 
cloth. He discussed the various feat- 
ures of nylon and silk materials. Al- 
though silk only can be used in some 
places in the mill, nylon, where it 
is possible to be used, is superior, he 
said. Nylon is more abrasion resist- 
ant, lasts longer, has more openings 
and a more regular mesh, and the 
free bolting area is larger. It gen- 
erally gives a freer and sharper bolt- 
ing and a bigger capacity. 

Its disadvantages, however, lie in 
the fact that it has greater elasticity, 
which lends to sagging, electrostatic 
conditions sometimes develop, and 
there is some shifting of threads and 
sliding of stock. 


Mill Reconstruction 

During the afternoon session, mod- 
erated by Mr. Milner, Odd Sandal, 
Henry Simon, Ltd., Minneapolis, gave 
some pointers to a profitable mill re- 
construction. Mills elsewhere, he 
observed, are more liberally equipped 
with grinding, sifting and purification 
surface than their counterparts in 
this country. Classifications in the 
milling system itself are more elabo- 
rate and the extractions attained ex- 


ceed the level of those normally 
reached here. 
Where the economic structure is 


such that fractional gains in extrac- 
tion represent large savings, then 
more elaborate methods involving 
more equipment are justified, Mr. 
Sandal pointed out. The basic ad- 
vantages of a new mill installation 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. The layout is simple and sani- 
tary. 

2. The roller mills are more effi- 
cient than their existing counter- 
parts. 

3. The new purifier is simple to op- 
erate, and can handle high capaci- 
ties. 

4. Pneumatic conveying is provid- 
ed in the mill. 

5. Mill flow is designed to make 
better use of the better equipment. 

In some cases, where new mills are 
not practicable, improvements are in 
order. Many American mills, said 
Mr. Sandal, are over-loaded; many 
require new equipment in the wheat 
cleaning plant, conditioning plant and 
mill; nearly all of them would bene- 
fit from some flow improvements at 
the same time. 

Mr. Mertz next commented onsome 
slides showing advertisements and ar- 
ticles from the American Miller start- 
ing in the 1870’s. 

A tour of the Clark Equipment 
Co.’s transmission plant in Battle 
Creek was taken the afternoon of 
March 22. An open house, sponsored 
by the allied trades, was well attend- 
ed in the evening. Henry Beecham, 
Beecham Laboratories, St. Johns, 
Mich., made the arrangements. 
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The flour markets were fairly quiet 
for the week ending March 22. There 
were some scattered, fill-in buying of 
both spring and hard winter bakers 
flour, and some sales of family types 
under price protection. But little else 
appeared to brighten the dullness 
which has dominated the picture for 
a couple of months. 

No commitments were reported to 
have been made for longer than 30@ 
40 days, although some regular users 
of spring wheat flour are expected to 
reach the bottom of the bin in April. 
Sales by spring wheat mills failed to 
sustain levels of the previous week. 
Sales amounted to 68% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 70% a week 
earlier and 79% a year ago. 

The improvement in sales Was 
somewhat more noticeable in the 
Southwest, whereamildspurt of buy- 
ing pushed sales to 61% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 38% a week 
earlier and only 18% a year ago. Ap- 
parently a couple of bakery chains 
found it to their advantage to step 
in and buy when prices worked lower. 
Some family flour bookings augment- 
ed the sales figure for the period. 


Some sales of cookie and cracker 
flours in the central states pushed 
sales to about 65% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 45@50% a week 
earlier. 

Flour production in the U.S. last 
week averaged 101% of five-day capa- 
city, the same percentage as the pre- 
vious week, but up from the 97% re- 
ported a year ago. All mills but those 
of the Southwest made production 
gains last week. Southwest mills pro- 
duced at 101% of five-day capacity, 
down 1 point from the previous week. 
Mills at Buffalo and on the North 
Pacific Coast held the same level as 
the previous week, 115% at Buffalo 
and 85% on the coast. Mills at Min- 
neapolis gained the most over the 
previous week. Production last week 
amounted to 94% of capacity, com- 
pared with only 90% the previous 
week. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: There was a little ac- 
tivity in the spring wheat flour busi- 
ness last week, although business in 
general was almost as quiet as in the 
previous several weeks. One mill re- 
ported that several of its regular cus- 
tomers extended earlier commitments 
of bakery patents for another 30 
days. Also, the same mill reported 
that some of its buyers took enough 
additional flour to fill out earlier, 120- 
day commitments. 

Except for the foregoing, sales 
were limited to no more than a few 
scattered carlots, and prices were un- 
changed from the previous reporting 
date of March 15. 

Some mill officials predict that 
spring wheat bakery flour buying will 
have to begin soon. The consensus is 
that many users are booked only 
through April. 

The running time of mills varied 
for the week, with some reporting 
production down to four days and 
others reporting a full five days. In 
turn, shipping directions on bakery 
grades ranged from poor to good. 

The family flour business was quiet, 
following a fairly good run of busi- 
ness which developed when prices 
were advanced nearly two weeks ago. 
Actual shipments against orders 
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Flour Markets Quiet; Some Fill-in 
Buying Only Highlight All Week 


placed ahead of the 10@20¢ price ad- 
vances were holding up well. 

On March 22 some mills reported 
that they were still shipping out large 
sizes of family flour at the protected 
prices. 

Spring wheat mills sales and ship- 
ments were down slightly from the 
previous week. Sales by spring wheat 
mills amounted to 68% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 70% the pre- 
vious week and 79% a year ago. 
Shipments were 101%, compared with 
102% the previous week and 97% a 
year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 94% of capacity last 
week, up 4% from the previous week. 
It was the best record of any area 
which reported last week. Mills of the 
Northwest produced at 102% of capa- 
city, up 2% from the previous week 
and up 7% from a year ago. Mills of 
the interior Northwest reported pro- 
duction of 107%, compared with 
106% a week earlier and only 97% 
a year ago. 

Quotations March 22, in 100 lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Spring standard $5.79@ 
5.89, short patent $5.89@5.99, high 
gluten $6.34@6.44, first clear $5.42@ 
5.83; family $6.20@7.45; whole wheat 
$5.89 @ 5.99. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
flour business improved last week in 
the Southwest because of a mid-week 
buying spurt by bakery patent users. 
Also, some export business and family 
flour sales broke the calm. Sales by 
hard winter mills amounted to 61% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
38% the previous week and 18% a 
year ago. Nearly 30% of last week’s 
volume was for the government and 
for export. 

A chain baker or two found the in- 
centive to book some additional flour 
as the flour costs worked lower be- 
cause of higher millfeed prices and 
a weaker wheat market. Business did 


not bulk large. It was said that the 
chains extended their positions 30 or 
40 days, through June, with suppliers 
whom they had not filled out with 
before. Some smaller independents 
also came into the market. A large 
segment of the bakery trade display- 
ed no interest in additional flour, how- 
ever, since most bakers are covered 
well into the future. 

Nationally advertised brands of 
family flour were booked in good vol- 
ume on a protected price advance of 
10¢ cwt. Other family flour bookings 
were nil as the prices were reduced. 


Export business showed a little im- 
provement from the previous week. 
Ceylon was a buyer of straight grade 
and some flour was worked for the 
Latin American countries. The low 
grade market continued very poor, 
with the price weaker than a week 
ago by at least 5¢. Very little is mov- 
ing out of the Gulf ports, so that sup- 
plies are pressing in those areas. 
Domestic clears were in poor demand. 

Shipping directions range from 
good to poor. Family flour directions 
from the Southeast are said to have 
been delayed by wet weather there 
which keeps local farmers from get- 
ting to the stores for supplies. 

Quotations March 22, Kansas City, 
carlots, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.67@5.77, 
standard 95% patent $5.57@5.67, 
straight $5.5205.62, established 
brands of family flour $6.25@7.30, 
first clears $4.55@4.80, second clears 
$4.15, 1% ash clears or higher $3.95 
@4.05. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 90% of 
capacity last week. Sales declined to 
average only 32%, compared with 
42% the preceding week and 65% a 
year ago. Shipping directions were 
poor to fair. Prices for the week 
were unchanged to 3¢ lower. Quota- 
tions March 22, basis Kansas City: 
Family flour $6.70, bakers short pat- 


(Continued on page 





Semolina, Durum Demand 
Lacking; Prices Steady 


There was very little demand for 
durum or semolina products for the 
week which ended March 22. Mill 
managers were of the opinion, after 
several weeks of relative quiet, that 
business may continue slack until the 
new crop is offered in mid-summer. 

The price of semolina was un- 
changed from the previous week. 
There was a small amount of selling, 
apparently by a segment of the mill- 
ing trade interested in getting rid of 
orders, even to the point of making 
prices a bit more attractive. But sup- 
plies were ample to meet all require- 
ments, and most manufacturers are 
well booked and not interested at this 
time. 

Durum wheat prices were un- 
changed down through all of the 
choice milling grades. Medium mill- 
ing durum prices at Minneapolis were 
down 2¢ on the low side and 1¢ on 
the high side at the end of the week. 
Ordinary grades for which there was 
little call, slipped 4¢ on the low side 
and 3¢ on the high side. 

In the East, too, semolina, granu- 
lar, durum and hard wheat in blends 


moved very slowly last week. Retail 
sales showed little advance over the 
previous week. Shipping directions 
were only fair. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week ending March 22, amounted to 
106% of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 102% the previous 
week and 83% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis March 


22 were as 
follows: 
Fancy milling durum .......... $2.65 @ 2.66 
Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 2.60@2.65 


Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 
Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 
Medium No. 1 durum or better... 
Medium No. 2 durum or better... 
Medium No. 3 durum or better... 


-58@ 2.64 
.56@ 2.62 
.52@ 2.60 
-48@ 2.57 


-45@ 2.55 


toro nner 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

March 18-22 .... 156,500 166,367 106 
Previous week .. 156,500 *159,850 102 
Year ago 158,500 132,088 83 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1956-March 22, 1957...... 5,769,103 
July 1, 1955-March 23, 1956...... 5,599,843 


*Revised. 
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Millfeed Demand 
Remains Strong; 
Prices Mixed 


The millfeed market appeared to } 
going through a period of adjustmer; 
during the -week ending March » 
with prices up at some centers an; 
down in others. Prices which ha 
climbed to seasonal highs the previ. 
ous week met buyer resistance anj 
dropped back $1@2, but were sustaip. 
ed somewhat by curtailed runnin 
time of mills and a scarcity of offey. 
ings. On the other hand, there wey 
places where lagging prices advance 
50¢@$1, and buyers who had prey. 
ously remained aloof decided to ste 
in and trade. 


Signs that formula feed busines 
in the Southwest may be improving 
were appearing last week, although 
spottiness still seemed to prevail. Sey. 
eral mills reported that over-all bug. 
ness was slightly improved while 
some others that had a spurt the pre. 
vious week said it had slid back 
again. 

Hog feed seems to be moving in 
the best volume, with most manv. 
facturers reporting pretty good busi- 
ness in this line. Chick starter sale 
continue to be disappointing, ani 
there is some fear that a large part 
of the business won’t develop at all 
A trickle of turkey starter feed has 
started to move, but no sharp pick. 
up in this is expected for several 
weeks. Stronger fat cattle markets 
have furnished some of the impetus 
behind an increase in the sale of 
cattle feeds. 

While some feed manufacturers in 
the Northwest indicated that a fair 
amount of business was done last 
week, volume was not considered 
satisfactory for the season. Demand, 
where improvement developed, was 
termed “a shade better.” 

Turkey feed volume was quite 
largely responsible for keeping ton- 
nage up, although continued gains in 
hog and pig feeds also helped some 
what. Some manufacturers said that 
turkey starter feed sales already 
were well over the level reached by 
this time last year, and heavy in- 
creases are expected in April. 

Dairy feed demand is_ reported 
variously as fair to fairly good. 

Demand for baby chick feeds and 
laying feeds is lagging quite badly, 
and prospects for getting this ton- 
nage up are not considered too good. 
Hatcheries are complaining about 
difficulty in moving newly-hatched 
chicks out and lightness of orders. 

The advent of spring failed to 
bring any appreciable improvement 
in feed business in the central states 
during the week ending March 22. In 
fact, some observers indicated that 
orders were running behind the pre 
vious period. 

Chief among the factors contrib- 
uting to slow feed demand is the 
slowness with which poults and baby 
chicks are moving. Some reports are 
beginning to trickle in that some 
hatcheries are destroying baby 
chicks because of a slack demand. 
Low farm prices and a poor outlook 
are responsible. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 51,930 tons of-millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 52,029 tons 
in the previous week and 50,379 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 
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Widespread Moisture, Ample 
Free Wheat Press Prices 


Heavy moisture, the most to fall 
in several months, pushed the weath- 
er out in front as the main force 
affecting wheat prices in the central 
states and the Southwest during the 
seven days ending March 25. Futures 
prices declined accordingly. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
March 25 were: Chicago—May $2.21 
42.20%, July $2.16@2.15%, Septem- 
ber $2.1734 @2.18, December $2.21% 
%,: Minneapolis—May $2.28%, July 
(N) $2.26%, (O) $2.28; September 
992634; Kansas City—May $2.24%4, 
July (O) $2.17%, (N) $2.17%; Sep- 
tember (O) $2.1954, (N) $2.20; De- 
cember (O) $2.21%, (N) $2.22%%. 

Bearish factors in addition to the 
weather were at work depressing 
prices last week. There was contin- 
ued use of subsidy-in-kind script to 
fulfill export commitments, taking 
the price incentive from export deals 
worked. Austria was reported to 
have taken 350,000 bu. hard wheat, 
the U.K. one cargo, Yugoslavia 1,500,- 
000 bu. red wheat, India 1,500,000 bu. 
Pacific white and Japan a cargo in 
Canada. Despite this business, fu- 
tures prices continued to slide all 
week. 

As a result of these factors, the 
May and July contracts at Chicago 
dropped 2@4¢ for the week on top 
of severe declines the previous week. 
The March contract showed a brief 
bit of strength before it expired 
March 20. 

Continued price-cutting by Argen- 
tina in European markets helped de- 


press U.S. wheat prices, adding to 
the general decline. 
Nearby options at Kansas City 


declined 14%.@3¢ for the week. The 
extensive rains in the Southwest ap- 
parently came at the right time and 
may improve the winter wheat crop 
to such an extent that earlier esti- 
mates of the yield may have to be 
revised upward. There were reports 
latt week that the crop may climb 
to 625 million bu., or more, if the 
weather continues to be favorable. 

The fact that supplies of free 
wheat still appear ample also pressed 
downward on prices the past week. 
Estimates are that 10 to 15 million 
bu. of free wheat will be available 
July 1. If loan redemptions are 
heavier than at present before the 
March 31 deadline, free supplies will 
be even larger. 

About the only bullishness for the 
period stemmed from the govern- 
ment report of sharp cuts expected 
in spring wheat plantings, possibly 
down to 12.8 million acres compared 
with 16.2 million in 1956. Taking 
some strength from this factor, fu- 
tures at Minneapolis gained 4 @1'%¢ 
for the week. 

Receipts Decline 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended March 21 
totaled 4.4 million bushels compared 
with 5.7 million the previous week 
and 5.6 million a year ago. Minne- 
apolis receipts of all classes totaled 
1,140 cars, of which 210 were for 
Commodity Credit Corp. account. 
Duluth receipts totaled 1,188 cars. 

The demand for cash wheat was 
slower. Mills filled out their day-to- 
day needs, but general buying inter- 
est was narrow. Light to moderate 
Offerings, however, tended to hold 
premium ranges unchanged. Ordinary 
1-Dark Northern Spring or 1-North- 
ern Spring wheat, through 12% pro- 
tein, was quoted at 1@2¢ over the 
Minneapolis May price; 13% protein 


3@5¢ over; 14% protein 6@8¢ over; 
15% protein 10@13¢ over; 16% pro- 
tein 23@28¢ over. These ranges were 
for 58 lb. wheat with 1% premium for 
each pound over 58 and 1¢ discount 
for each % lb. under 58. The aver- 
age protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.53%, com- 
pared with 13.83% a year ago. 

Durum prices were unchanged for 
the No. 1 and 2 grades, but bids for 
the lower qualities were 3@4¢ lower. 
Mills readily took the best milling 
lots but buying interest in the lower 
qualities was limited. (See table on 
page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis March 22 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


GUONROEY © 6.00 cccsacveneceseves $2.29% @2.30% 

1% Proteim ..ccccceccscscce 3.29% O3.30% 
12% Protein ............25-- 2.29% @2.30% 
BO OEE saws Sensvsse ses 2.31% @2.33% 
14% Protein ....cccccrccccce 2.34% @2.36% 
EGy OUND b.0.60ss0000n cose 2.38% @2.41% 
ST FD odes eaKbuwscamsc 2.51% @ 2.56% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
1/10% higher. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib.; 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib. 
Cash Price Down 


The price of hard winter cash 
wheat at Kansas City dropped 1%¢ 
bu. in the week ended March 25, with 
the loss coming from reduction of the 
basic option price. Premiums were un- 
changed. Demand was steady most of 
the week, but at times offerings were 
very scant. A few mills bought wheat 
to replace their daily grind. Several 
merchandisers were also in the mar- 
ket to absorb supplies. Carlot sales 
of cash wheat amounted to 86 cars 
last week, compared with 100 the 
previous week. 

Country offerings were light, and 
on the farm selling has hardly 
amounted to anything. Lower prices 
and generous rains over the area are 
expected to keep loan wheat on the 
farms as the impounding deadline of 
March 31 approaches. Concern is ex- 
pressed in some areas that when CCC 
takes over wheat on that date free 
wheat supplies will be tight. 

Receipts for the week amounted to 
306 cars, compared with 496 the pre- 
vious week and 742 a year ago. 

Premiums on March 25 were as 
follows: Ordinary 44%4@5¢ bu. over 
the May future of $2.24%, 11.75% 
protein 4144 @7¢ over the May option, 
12.25% protein 442 @8%¢ over, 12.5% 
protein 5@9¢ over, 13% protein 5%@ 
91%¢ over, 13.5% protein 544.@10¢ 
over, 14% protein 54%2.@10%¢ over, 
14.5% protein 6@11¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 





22 is shown in the accompanying 
table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard........$2.29% @2.39 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.28% @2.38% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 7 2.36% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 34% 
TUG, 8. BU bck 6s ccwsesucenves Bat .33 
Oe Se errr oe 2.32% 
Ws 3 THO cccccsescssvcscune Bae 2.31% 
oe awe ere ee 2.30% 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter 


wheat was reported selling March 25 
at $2.5114%4@2.52%, delivered Texas 
common points. Demand was fair 
and offerings were sufficient. Prices 
were quoted $2.34@2.35 delivered to 
Houston via truck. Offerings, how- 
ever, were scarce, demand was poor. 

India was a major buyer in the Pa- 
cific Northwest export market last 
week, taking 15 cargoes of western 





CURRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total e 
expressed in percentages: 


output of all mills in the U.S. 





Mar. 18-22, 
1957 
Northwest 683,789 
Southwest 1,334,951 
EE S540 ins 5edtbes cs ween eee 545,823 
Central and Southeast ......... 560,657 
North Pacific Coast ...6.cseeces 299,673 
i rere Ho | 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.5 


*Revised. 


7-Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— _ 





Mar. 18-22, Previous Mar. 19-23, 
1957 week 1956 
Northwest ...... 102 100 95 
Southwest ....... 101 102 99 
ee, ee eee re 115 115 112 
Central and S. E. 98 95 90 
N. Pacific Coast.. 85 85 83 
| ee 101 191 97 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 18-22 . 287,500 279,367 97 
Previous week 287,500 290,571 161 
TOP OOO: 200% 2 146 108 
Two years ago .. 2 237,927 85 
PiVO-FORE GVGTAGO c o.0500 65.0100: 6:00 90 
Te-VORS DVRTGS: 4.6 66.686.6265.00604%2 88 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 











5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 18-22 ...1,032,500 1,055,584 102 
Previous week ..1,032,500 *1,06 7 103 
Year ago ......1,021,900 97 
Two years ago. .1,021,350 95 
PEVO-FORS BGVOTARS occ cccccscncceass 9: 
TOM-FORE AVETABS 2. 00cccrvccvvcece 92 
*Revised. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Nortn Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 18-22 .... 570,250 98 
Previous week .. 570,250 95 
SORE GOO cccsvewe 570,250 90 
Two years ago .. 671,400 81 
Five-year AVerTage ......cceeresece 84 
Ten-year AVETABE ...-ccccesscscces 80 


*Revised. 





BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 18-22 475,000 ,823 115 
Previous week 475,000 546,876 115 
Year ago ....cc- 475,000 534,658 112 
Two years ago .. 459,500 445,755 97 
Five-year AVerage .....sccccsceees $9 
Ten-year AVETATE ..--ccccccccccces 94 


mills reporting currently to The 


stimated 


*Previous 
week 


Mar. 19-23, Mar. 21-25, Mar, 22-26 
955 195 


1956 

658,026 
1,284,920 

5S4 058 
518,123 


299,504 302 





108 





3,412,135 3,297,835 


74.5 75 75 


Crop year flour production 








-——_ July 1 to———— 
Mar. 21-25, Mar. 22-26, Mar. 22, Mar. 23 

1955 1954 1957 1956 
85 94 25,722,291 
92 oS 18,570,547 
94 97 17,426,916 
81 70 20,579,958 21,099,800 
95 S3 11,744,193 11,263,166 
92 87 130,562,400 123,631,631 

NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 

5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 18-22 ... 223434 94 
Previous week . 214,142 99 
Year age ..... 16,236 91 
Two years ago ; 216,794 93 
Five-year average ............. ois 92 
Ten-year average ............ pieces 87 


*Revised., 










Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 18-22 .. 130,500 160,355 107 
Previous week .. 430,500 *454,937 106 
Year ago 154,500 141,790 97 
Two years ago .. 487,250 349,618 82 
WEWO-FORP GVGEAMO 6.00dcvidccéivdec 89 
TORFORE BVOPERE 6 66 os-divcceccacas 82 

*Revised, 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 18-22 ses Samaee 180,312 84 
Previous week .. 215,200 180,320 84 
Year ago : 215,000 178 83 
Two years ago 215,000 94 
Five-year average ...... 85 
Ten-year average a% 83 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 





March 18-22 138,750 119,361 86 
Previous week 138,750 119,184 86 
Year ago nese 122,793 88 
Two years ago .. 129,924 98 
WiVe-FORE BVOTABS 06s sccasscecvdse 82 
WORPORE BVOTORS: 5 x00.06843448260% 85 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending March 22, 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, 


Joseph; (2) 


including 


of Kansas City and St. 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
——Southwest*— cf 

Weekly Crop year 

production to date 


March 18-22 27,031 1,031,382 13,846 
Prev. week $27,407 $13,548 
Two wks. ago .. 27,582 13,779 
SEE kco<s0canss Bee 968,426 13,499 
SOE. a.csesccces Bee 946,603 12,339 
SRE nx35stessas eee 906,225 13,973 
BOGE occ covccese SUPE 1/000,035 13,821 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% 
Northwest* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


and prior two weeks, together 


Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and lDuluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


rOC 


flour production. 


Buffalo 7--Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


531,263 11,053 $25,441 51,930 1,988,086 
11,074 £52,029 
10,426 

516,281 10,861 353,838 

612,852 8,995 104,374 

534,280 8,682 385,515 

582,419 10,055 381,788 





+All mills. tRevised. 





white for April-July shipment. Japan, 
expected in the market, failed to take 
on supplies here, but did purchase 
from Canada. 

Exporters predict that action in 
their markets will be on the quiet 
side in the near future, but expect 
trading to increase in late April. At 
the close, No. 1 soft white, white club 
and hard white baart were listed at 
$2.61 bu. No. 1 hard winter was 
$2.51@2.52 and northern spring was 
$2.45. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG — While flour export 
clerances showed another decrease, 


the outward movement of Canadian 
wheat to overseas destinations 
showed another advance in the seven 
days ended March 21. The combined 
movement was 4,774,000 bu. compared 
with 3,593,000 bu. for the previous 
week. Exports of flour only in terms 
of wheat for the week ended March 
21, were 356,000 bu., compared with 
493,000 the preceding week. These 
figures included 55,000 and 38,000 bu. 
respectively to International Wheat 
Agreement countries. 

Wheat cleared to IWA destinations 
amounted to 1,478,000 bu. and in- 
cluded 920,000 to Israel; 248,000 to 
Japan; and 235,000 to Germany. The 
balance was cleared to Belgium. 
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USDA FLOUR AND CORNMEAL AWARDS 


(story on page 9) 
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Processing 
Bag size, charge, 
Company Milling point Quantity Ib. 100 Ib. 
Dixie-Portland Flour Mills ....... Chattanooga, Tenn. 80,000 10 $0.08 
120,000 10 .08 
Terminal Flour Mills ................. Portland, Ore. 445 000+ 100 10/10** 17 
Lexington Roller Mills ............... Lexington, Ky. 172,000 10 .32 
PICU (PINT, MINOIND 55 6:5 ds erecaseoeiee a cueiers Seattle 696,700 100 10/10** 17 
445 000+ 100 10/10** Ag 
100, 000% 10 1.02 
Abilene Flour Mills ............... Abilene, Kansas 1,000 000% 100** 17" 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc. ............ Indianapolis, Ind. 120,000 100 Ra 
40,000 59 31* 
119,750 50 .31* 
300,000 100 .35* 
50,000 100 .35* 
400, 000+ 100 35° 
Pitlebury MINS, BG. inca sce cceces Sacramento, Cal. 500,000 100 14* 
American Flours, Inc. .............- Newton, Kansas 60,000% 100 .20* 
40,000; 50 .65 
Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co. ........... Mt. Vernon, Ind. 560,000 10 30 
North Dakota Mill & Elev. .Grand Forks, N.D. 40 000+ 100 -05* 
©. A: Gooper O Coe. 2 ..cccccc vives Hu nboldt, Neb. 360,000 100, .15* 
Kimbell-Diamond Milling Co. ........ Denton, Texas 560,0007 4 35 
ceiham feat SUES 
lifton, Texas ‘ 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co.......... Salt Lake City 80,000 10 53 
meen $0,080 . y HEAD GRAIN PROCESSING GROUP—New officers elected at the recent 
Burrus Mills, Inc. ..............60- Dallas-Ft. Worth 2,670,000% 4 .3739 Edgewater Park, Miss. meeting of the Grain Processing Machinery Manv- 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ...............02- uffalo 640,000% 10* 99 5 8 Aiea anu 
Valley City, N.D. 400,000+ 10 45 facturers Assn. are shown above. They are holding a new plaque bearing 
40,000% 10 1.06 the association’s initials, which will be used for promotion, including display 
Dallas, Texas 2,000 000% 10* 38 b necthn @ the Nati IF i SI Left h 
Shawnee Milling Co. ............... Shawnee, Okla. 880,000+ 10** 15 in members’ booths during e ationa eec how. Le to right above are 
General Mills, Inc. .........+-00-+0-00- Minneapolis ‘eae 1a ar I. A. Daffin, Daffin Manufacturing Co., Lancaster, Pa., vice president; Harold 
Buffalo 680.000 10 36 J. Alsted, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., president, and Walter 
pogo = ays C. Ronk, Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the re- 
80,0007 100 "36* tiring president. 
1,200, 800% 100° .36* 
1,100,000 Ce A 
12;400,000% \ .14* . : 
Wichita Falls, Texas 750,000+ 10** 38 ° . 
Flour Mills of America ............ Ft. Worth, Texas 5,900, 0007 10 .40 Meeting of Pioneer District 12 AOM 
St. Louis 416,200 10** 49 e 9 9 
International Milling Co. ...........0eee eee Buffalo 40,000 50 Bg Section of AACC ™ 
“oon So Set April 12-13 Gathering Has 
40,00 32° 
20,000 50 32° et Apri - 
60,000 100 .35* e 
Greenville, Texas 800,000 2 = WICHITA—Pioneer Section of the Varied Progran 
peop a ‘08 American Association of Cereal 
— Wabasha, Minn. 360,000 > Ett Chemists will meet at the Hotel Las- BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH — Inter- 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co...Hutchinson, Kansas anaes +4 sae sen at Wichita April 12-13, according mountain District No. 12. Associa- 
aig a + 7 to an announcement by Claude Neill, tion of Operative Millers, conducted 
"80,000 100 24° Board of Trade Laboratory, Enid, 4 varied program of speakers and 
| x o ~ , > ad so} a] a a 
800/000¢ 100 24" Okla., secretary. The first — will films at its meeting here March 16. 
se * consist of committee meetings at 7 
300" eel an 7 April 12 Dr. George Stoddard, Utah State 
St. Joseph 2,000 000+ 100** BY ae p.m. Apri 2. ae ’ c 
++ .23* 5 . aa “ >» § 
Kansas City 2,458, 000% 100 10, 10** ™ The meeting will be called to order ten - pipe = P ye et _ 
' heen 2,456 000%4 100** 23° at 9 am. April 13 by James Mills, ty ae ae ing t ‘le a “e 7 
Pummery WOMG, UNG. uc ciaiiseweiseaks Springfield, III. 320,000 3 1. Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, chair- pv : ron ag e a c yore = 
1,040,000 10 18 man. Following a short business meet- N¢T@ F —am, ate — pte nas 
420'000 10 15 ing, John A. Johnson, department of ee ian d i — a . af ian 
760,000 10 ‘1g; flour and feed milling industry, Kan- S308 BAG Paceang Proosms oes 
3,200:0007 10** 241 sas State College, Manhattan, will "@ ‘ee?. ‘ : 
Atchison, Kansas eye 10 09 speak on “Know the Function of In- Donald S. Eber, international sec- 
1,400'000% 1o** 19 gredients in Baking.” retary of AOM, told about the an- 
GantennialsW: Bos occacekcodetoannaneieas Spokane 373,000, oH * The next speaker will be James M. nual AOM technical conference which 
4 : 2 P 4 ’ +) : 
iene i os cual Wichita 1,000; ‘000 1o** 37 Doty, director of Doty Laboratories, Will be held at Buffalo April 29-May 
*Credit. #Bread. {Whole wheat. **Export. #+Hard wheat. Kansas City. The title of his talk is 2- Two films on Richardson automatic 
CORNMEAL “How to Make a Bakery Service Call pes Poin neon ne = ny on 
and What to Look For to Correct tire, Utah Machine and Mill Supply 
Processing my 5 J i 7 , ; 
ee ; Bag size, charge, | Bread Quality.” Sam D. Fine, chief, C0. Salt Lake City, showed a film 
Pg eed — a ‘Dees Kansas City district, Food and Drug 0M corrugating equipment. 
ne em ee MAES SNARE Te NS i cial 40'000% 5 50* Administration, will relate how FDA Cyrus Wymore, Salt Lake Flour 
280, rood iy ies looks at flour. Mills, Salt Lake City, district chair- 
60:0004 5** 34" After a noon luncheon, George man, led an open forum discussion. 
Humphrey's Mills ................seeeeeee Memphis ye oed : - Schiller, Pillsbury Mills, Ine., will The invocation was given by Dunford 
440,000% 5 88 award trophies for best determina- Weston, Weston Flour Mills, Logan. 
predeoedd ; , tion on Pioneer Section check sam- The meeting was arranged by John 
Rubus i baileo tii: ...5,\sucuckanv cere Dallas 187.500% 100** '8144* ples. Singer, Brigham City. 
a eer Huntington, W. Va. 3,000,000¢ 5 1.00 
Miner-Hillard Co. .....0.ccccccee Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 80,000 : ae 
160, ; 4 
20,000+ 100 .88* 
Shawnee MiMNE Ge. onc. ccccsescces Shawnee, Okla. 360,000¢ 5 91 MNF EXPORT REPORT 
<wernent : = (Continued from page 9) 
Keco Milling Co. .....06.-0.. 0600: McKenzie, Tenn. 165,000% 5 89 ( page < 
Flour ae _ aoceiaieracaiace ech ernie ae — Boss ; > 
pe See rrr os Angeles ’ .30* : 
; ii ae : — Exports from other sources appear largely as a result of shipments to 
ee Sherman, Texas 40,0004 50 94" to have reached a new peak volume eastern Europe and the Middle East. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 260,000% : as at around 19 million hundredweight. Italy also showed some important ex- 
$0 0008 a 63° : weer ort gains, especially during the lat- 
St. Joseph, Mo. 200,000* 5 ‘53° France continued to be the principal 4 & “1 or ne ae Psi 
*Credit. #*Degermed. Regular. **Export. exporter in this group though ship- pve yp al ca hae tiel 
ments declined from 10.5 million in omewhat during te aoe 
> . 1956. thro Feb. 15, 1957. 1955 to 8.6 million hundredweight in was indi in e ts from 
Conservation Reserve Oct., ’ ugh change was indicated in expor 


Of Soil Bank Totals 
3.5 Million Acres 


WASHINGTON—More than 3.5 
million acres of land had been put 
in the conservation reserve of the 
soil bank through Feb. 15. 

This acreage was covered in 38,- 
636 contracts signed by farmers with 
USDA though county ASC commit- 
tees. It covers contracts signed from 


contracts are 


For carrying out soil 
conservation 


practices or 
habitat improvement measures on the 
land contracted for, signatory farm- 
ers would earn an estimated $21,427,- 
000 in practice payments (up to 80% 


in force, 


and water 


wildlife - 
around 6.5 


*Partly estimated. 


1956. Exports from West Germany on 
the other hand increased sharply to 
million 


hundredweight 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR, BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 1949-56 
(000's omitted) 


Year U.S Canada 
of the cost). If they remain in com- j95q 2020.2:2.21.2.1 191300 19,786 
pliance with the program they will, !951 ............... 22,958 23,674 
receive an estimated $29,704,000 in jgs3 c2.0220000205 17.444 21'843 
annual payments during each of the 1954 ............... 16,888 19,745 
five years their conservation reserve B24 avis Cee ads save yd 


Japan or Hong Kong in the Far East 
or in the total for other minor sup- 
pliers. 


Australia Other countries* World total* 
15,99 7,350 74,567 
15,017 8,550 63,253 
18,243 12,250 77,125 
15,457 13,900 75.946 
17,393 12,950 69,630 
12,304 15,600 64,537 
14,343 18,100 70,848 
15,214 19,000 75,752 
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Nebraska Commission Seeks Methods 
To Boost Wheat Food Consumption 


LINCOLN, NEB.—At a meeting of 
the Nebraska Wheat Commission 
held in Lincoln recently, representa- 
tives of the American Bakers Assn. 
discussed their efforts to increase the 
demand for wheat food products and 
baked foods in particular. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn., who owns 
and operates his own bakery at Lake- 
land, Fla., stressed the importance 
of a coordinated effort by wheat 
growers, millers and bakers to halt 
the declining per capita consumption 
of wheat flour products. Mr. Kelley 
pointed out that the latest USDA 
estimate places per capita consump- 
tion of wheat flour products in 1956 


at 117 lb. compared to 119 Ib. in 
1955. 
The problem: An estimated one- 


fourth of the people of the U.S. are 
overweight. Overweight people turn 
to dieting and surveys show that 
many people on diets either remove 
bread completely or drastically re- 
duce their consumption of bread. 

Research by nutritional and medi- 
cal authorities has shown that bread 
and wheat food products play an im- 
portant role in any diet—including 
reducing diets. Also wheat food prod- 
ucts can supply up to one-fourth of 
a person’s daily food requirements 
for only one-tenth of the total food 
cost. 

Program Explained 

Dudley E. McFadden, director of 
public relations for the Bakers of 
America Program, explained how the 
American Institute of Baking educa- 
tional program was established with 
a field staff of seven home economists 
to work with educational and private 
groups to encourage consumption of 
baked foods. Following considerable 
discussion about the educational ef- 








James Robinson 


NAMED BY CORN MILLERS— 
James Robinson has been named ex- 
ecutive director of the American Corn 
Millers Federation to succeed Harry 
Hunter, director for the past 23 years, 
according to an announcement by 
Spencer Werner, federation presi- 
dent. Mr. Robinson has been associa- 
ted the past several years as an ex- 
ecutive for the Byrnes Marcellus Co., 
& professional management organi- 
zation. He will assume his new duties 
March 25. He has been a university 
instructor and has experience in sales 
and promotion as well as_ public 
relations, 


forts of ABA and the Millers Nation- 
al Federation, the commission ap- 
proved establishment of a wheat 
foods consumer education program in 
Nebraska under the division of wheat 
development, utilization and mar- 
keting. An experienced home econ- 
omist will be hired to plan and con- 
duct the program through coopera- 
tion with educational and _ private 
agencies in Nebraska. 

Other action taken by the com- 
mission included the development of 
preliminary plans for a 10-day visit 
of Nebraska wheat production, mar- 
keting and processing facilities in 
April by a Greek wheat delegation. 
The Greek project is in cooperation 
with the Foreign Agricultural Service 
with the assistance of agricultural 
groups in Kansas and Oklahoma 
who will also host the delegation. 


Reports Keceived 


The commission received a report 
on the demand for Nebraska wheat 
which resulted from the visit to Ne- 
baska by the Italian wheat delega- 
tion last October. Since the delega- 
tion’s return to Italy, the Italian gov- 
ernment has purchased five cargoes 
(approximately 1,750,000 bu.) of high 
protein dark hard winter wheat from 
Gulf ports. 

According to a report received 
from FAS, the Italian delegation is 
urging the Italian government to pur- 
chase over three million bushels of 
Nebred and Cheyenne wheat from 
Nebraska. A total of 33 bu. of Paw- 
nee, Nebred and Cheyenne wheat do- 
nated by Nebraska wheat growers 
was shipped to the Italian delegation 
for laboratory testing in February. 

In other developments, the com- 
mission approved the filing of a veri- 
fied statement before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to protest the 
proposed 17% increase in freight 
rates on grain and grain products 
now requested by the railroads. Les- 
lie F. Sheffield, chief of the Division 
of Wheat Development, reported that 
the 5% increase in freight rates 
which took effect on Dec. 28, 1956, 
added 2.4¢ bu. toward the rail freight 
cost of moving wheat from McCook, 
Neb. to Galveston, Texas. This same 
increase added 1.3¢ bu. to the cost 
of shipping wheat from Chappell. 
Neb. to Omaha. Mr. Sheffield pointed 
out that any increase in the freight 
rate for grain shipment was automat- 
ically deducted from the prices far- 
mers receive for their grain. 

The entire program of the commis- 
sion and the division of wheat de- 
velopment is supported by a %4¢ bu. 
tax paid by the grower when he sells 
his wheat. Total receipts on the 
1956 wheat crop.from July 1, 1956 to 
March 1, 1957 were $119,442.52. Ap- 
proximately $65,000 has been allocat- 
ed to specific projects in develop- 
ment, utilization and marketing in 
the past year. 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 













ANOTHER 
FIRST BY 
WINN DIXIE 


FIRST IN FLORIDA 
100,000 OF SPECIALLY BLENDED FLOUR 
WN OME PACKAGE FOR DIXIE DARLING BREAD 
SOLD EXCLUBIELY AT 


KWIK CHEK Srofes <y qv 
pesriathedmundl 








BULK FLOUR TO FLORIDA—Pic- 
tured with the first railway carload 
of bulk flour to be shipped to Florida 
are Tommy Greene, bakery manager, 
Winn Dixie Bakeries, left, and Har- 
ry Murdaugh, district sales manag- 
er, International Milling Co., repre- 
senting receiver and shipper, respec- 
tively. The flour will be used to make 
Dixie Darling bread, a major prod- 
uct of Winn Dixie Bakeries. The 
bread is sold exclusively through 
Kwik Chek stores in the Florida- 
Georgia area. 





Surplus Grain Might 
Become Alcohol 


If Idea Succeeds 


WASHINGTON — An idea that 
might mean a new outlet for surplus 
grain is being worked out by Val 
Peterson, federal civil defense chief, 
and J. Leroy Welsh, Butler-Welsh 
Grain Co., Omaha, chairman of the 
Commission on Increased Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Products. 

The idea, which originated 
Mr. Welsh, is this: 

Grain can be used to produce al- 
cohol for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber, but the cost of the 
grain makes the process expensive. 
The process involves extracting 32 
lb. of starch for alcohol from a 60- 
pound bushel of grain, which leaves 
28 lb. of residue. 

From this residue, according to 
Mr. Welsh, it is possible to get from 
18 to 20 lb. of food material having 
a high protein value. This material 
has been sold for cattle feed at about 
3¢ Ib. 

Mr. Welsh has been wondering 
why, since the residue is so nourish- 
ing, it cannot be used to make food 
for humans. It would be possible, he 
explains, to extract the protein ma- 
terial from the grain first, instead 
of vice versa. 

And if it would bring a price of 
6¢ lb. or more, it would place grain 
alcohol in a competitive position in 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 


with 


The STANDARD others 
strive to reach... 





SPRINGFIELD MILLING CORP. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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South Discusses New 


Grain Crop Problems 


STONEVILLE, MISS. — Discus- 
sions on the problems in harvesting, 
storing, handling and conditioning of 
small grains were held recently in 
Clarksdale and Belzoni, Miss. 

The meetings were sponsored by 
the extension service. Nolan Mit- 
chell, a grain authority with many 
years’ experience with the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority and the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, was featured 
on the program. 

Much interest was shown in the 
meetings. “We are about to harvest 
the largest grain crop in the history 
of the Mississippi Delta,” said J. R. 
Flautt, of Swan Lake, chairman of 
the Delta Council’s advisory re- 
search committee which arranged 
the meetings. “The problems in these 
operations needed our best atten- 
tion, and we feel much was accom- 
plished in the two meetings.” 





PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 














“For SUPER Results 


‘(25/7 USE QUAKER 
r"; fi BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 











‘“‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
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UFACTURERS 0 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT | FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
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THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tll. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
PRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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The Eighth Wonder of the World 


By F. C. BISSON 


Chicago Board of Trade’s Director of 
Marketing Research 


N this day of $64,000 prizes and 

$100,000 surprises, if you were 
asked to name the “Wonders of the 
World” you'd probably glibly recite 
them in the old historical order: (1), 
the Pyramids of Egypt; (2), the 
Pharos of Alexandria; (3), the Walls 
and Hanging Gardens of Babylon; 
(4), the Temple of Diana at Ephesus; 
(5), the Statue of the Olympian Zeus 
by Phidias; (6), the Mausoleums by 
Artemisia at Halicarnassus, and fin- 
ally, (7), the Colossus of Rhodes. 

But you would have failed to reach 
even the first plateau because you 
would have not named the latest and 
biggest of them all—the Commodity 
Credit Corp.—the modern version of 
the Colossus of Rhodes with one foot 
lodged in the U.S. Treasury and the 
other on the neck of the American 
farmer. 

The latest official release showing 
the details of the tremendous inven- 
tory of agricultural commodities 
that were owned—lock, stock and 
barrel—on Dec. 31, 1956 follows: 


Commodity Amount Dollar value 
Wheat ...... 840,184,362 bu. $2,294,039 ,368 
eee 984,278,214 bu. 1,723,841 ,973 
Ce 33,548,369 bu. 28,456,819 
Barley ..... 40,921,169 bu. 50,516,677 
Grain 

sorghums 33,836,613 cwt. 77,045,643 
Cotton 

(Upland) 6,659,758 bales  1,145,792,307 

MOET “awoke. cuuraees aa wuccuiess 571,895,135 

MORE ciacuaArnewisosncnaaee $5,891 ,587,922 

*This includes certain strategic materials 


taken in barter from foreign countries, rice, 
cheese, wool, dried milk, rosin and a miscel- 
laneous collection of other commodities too 
lengthy to mention in detail. 


Of the 323,000,000 bu. of corn un- 
der loan in mid-January, 212,000,000 
bu. were from the last year’s crop. 
In this connection, it is interesting 
to recall that at 3,451,000,000 bu. 
(the second largest crop in our his- 
tory), about 6% of the total 1956 
production had been put under loan 
as of Jan. 15, with 4% months before 
reaching the deadline for applying 
for admission to the current price 
corn support program. It is also in- 
teresting to point out that under the 
1956 corn loan set-up, growers who 
restricted their acreage to their own 
individual allotments, are able to 
borrow $1.50 bu. while those who 
failed to cooperate and planted as 
much as they wished, can still bor- 
row $1.25 bu. The latest data cover- 
ing this. point shows that about 80% 
of the corn already sealed up is in 
the $1.50 category and the remain- 
ing 20% under the $1.25 category. 

During the five-year period cover- 
ing 1952 through 1956, receipts of 
government-owned corn at Chicago 
constituted all the way from 30 to 
as much as 45% of the annual re- 
ceipts. Corn has been coming through 
the Chicago market at a completely 
unprecedented pace for weeks and 
weeks past. During January and 


February of this year, the percent- 
age has been definitely stepped-up; 
for instance, in January, out of 4,020 
cars received in Chicago, 2,008 were 
carded for the account of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. In February, out 
of 6,123 cars, only 1,298 carlots were 
non-government owned which meant 
that almost 80% of the arrivals that 
month were under the control of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. On one day 
alone, late in February, out of 205 
carlots on track, only 31 were what 
might be termed ‘free’ corn or 15% 
of the day’s run. 

It is interesting to note the result 
of an analysis of what happened to 
the carlot arrivals of 541 cars that 
came into Chicago on Feb. 27 and 28. 
The local office of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. broke down the total 
into component parts with respect 
to their disposition. Of the total, 139 
cars were placed in Chicago storage 
and 313 cars were moved into stor- 
age at other points east of Chicago. 
The remaining 89 cars were disposed 
of as follows:—applied on export or 
drouth area certificates, 47 cars, and 
sold by Chicago cash grain commis- 
sion merchants, 42 cars. Regarding 
the latter item, the government con- 
siders any corn that grades lower 
than No. 2 as being ‘“non-storable” 
and refers to it as ‘“off-grade” corn, 
and all of the 42 cars that were sold 
locally graded No. 3 or lower. 

It should be understood that the 
above break-down covers only the 
carlots of corn that came through 
the Chicago terminal on the two 
days in question. The CCC Chicago 
office acts for about 25 other points 
and it handles the disposition of 
practically every bushel of corn that 
is defaulted to the government un- 
der the corn support program. An 
extensive teletype hook-up system is 
used by which they offer all such 
corn, identifying each lot by car 
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number and initial, along with all of 
the individual grading factors. 


Being conducted on a country-wide 
basis, this sets up the Commodity 
Credit Corp. as a national merchan- 
dising agency in direct competition 
with the legitimate grain trade. In 
this connection, it is interesting to 
mention that, on one occasion, a cash 
grain commission member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade called the 
local office of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. to give disposition on a carlot 
of so-called “off-grade’” corn that 
had been sold on the trading floor of 
the exchange. When the name of the 
consignee was given, imagine the 
surprise of the board member when 
he was told: “Wait a minute—they 
are one of our customers.” 


BACK TO BUCKBOARD DAYS — 
Washington Report, a publication of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S. has received the following let- 
ter from a reader: 


“News that a congressional com- 
mittee is again seriously consider- 
ing bills to provide federal aid to 
economically ‘depressed’ areas, 
arouses this reader to some fearful 
reflections. 


“If this kind of a concept had been 
applied to an earlier stage of our 
economic development on the West- 
ern frontier, the national govern- 
ment would still today be pouring 
our tax dollars into dried-up water- 
holes along the Chisholm Trail and 
salting the worked-out diggin’s 
around Poker Flat with our minted 
coins. 

“Standing offers of federal bribes 
would be available to any industry 
willing to locate in any Dry Gulch 
by-passed by the railroads. 

“Tombstone’s General Motors fac- 
tory, supplied with tax-collected dol- 
lar bills for fuel, would be turning 
out buckboards at full capacity and 





“Jeff Davis Moseby, from up to Roarin’ Springs,” said 
Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “has been 





plannin’ to build a new granary along in July 

an’ set out to hire Al Sproul to do the carpen- 
< terin’ for him. Al allowed he’d do the job all 
right but let out that, seein’ he 
belonged to the union, he’d have to 
have three dollars an hour for the 
work, an’ when Jeff Davis got 
through figurin’ how many bushels 


; 
Ry of wheat it would take to pay for a day’s 





work, it looked to him that, agin he got 


through payin’ for the carpenterin’, he wouldn’t have any 
wheat left to store. He allowed it looked dang funny an’ I 
dunno but what he was a considerable sight more’n half 


right.” 
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General Electric would be operating 
overtime shifts on the kerosene lamp 
assembly line trying to supply the 
nation-wide need for these items be. 
cause nothing better would be on 
the market.” 


HOW A BUSINESSMAN EVALU. 
ATES HIS TRADE ASSOCIATION 
—Addressing its attention to the 
virtues of trade associations, the 
Grain Processing Machinery Manv- 
facturers Assn. makes public this 
credo: 

“The trade association fits into the 
pattern of a successful business oper- 
ation just as do the services of a 
lawyer, banker, auditor, insurance 
consultant or business management 
counselor—and just as uniquely. 

“In using all of these services, 
businessmen seek the advice and 
counsel and service of these experts 
in their fields. In their trade asso- 
ciation, they not only seek collective- 
ly with others in their field of busi- 
ness for expert advice founded on 
specific experience, but they add 
their voice to the strength of their 
industry to promote the welfare of 
that industry. 

“The trade association—the join- 
ing of forces with industry—gives 
power greater than that of the in- 
dividual, or the business firm, to 
fight inimical or hurtful elements 
not only from without, but also from 
within industry. What probably is 
the most valuable of all, the trade 
association makes it possible for an 
individual business unit to solve in- 
ternal management problems, prod- 
uct problems, distribution problems, 
service techniques, and many other 
peculiar-to-your-own-business prob- 
lems with the help of the best brains 
in industry. In the trade association 
it is usually men who are experts in 
a particular phase of business oper- 
ation who give their time, thought 
and ingenuity to committee work to 
solve a problem. An individual could 
not begin to afford to hire the talent 
to work on a given problem repre- 
sented by even one committee in a 
trade association, but a member of 
a trade association receives the com- 
bined talents and thinking of several 
of the top experts in the field. 

“The day of the rugged individual- 
ist is gone. He is no longer the envy 
of his neighbors—instead he is pitied 
or watched. 

“Public confidence is enjoyed by 
those who associate themselves with 
their fellow craftsmen in industry 
organizations on the sound theory 
that together with their colleagues, 
they can best establish and main- 
tain ethics in the public interest, and, 
further, that only those willing to 
subscribe to such ethics are given 
the endorsement implied by member- 
ship in the association of their trade 
or profession.” 
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KEYNOTE: MODERNIZATION 


ODERNIZATION needs and trends in the 

flour milling industry will engage the 
attention of members of the Association of 
Operative Millers when they meet in Buffalo for 
their annual technical conference and trade show, 
April 29 to May 2. The significance of the mod- 
ernization keynote, so apparent to the man in the 
mill, will not be lost, it may be said with assur- 
ance, upon mill management, which will “stop, 
jook and listen” to what is said and shown at this 
Buffalo meeting. 

Members of the association will be called upon 
to vote on an amendment to the constitution 
which, if accepted, will change the title of secre- 
tary to executive vice president and secretary. If 
the members accept this proposal, they will be 
following a modern trend. Yet this facet will not 
be as important as the added indication they will 
automatically give to management, to government 
bodies and to all people with whom the association 
has dealings, that AOM is an important force in 
the life of the milling industry. 

Many of the service functions of the AOM in 
behalf of the milling industry stretch out into 
spheres far beyond the confines of the trade. It is 
essential that the officers, particularly the chief 
executive officer, have a standing commensurate 
with the influence they wield. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE TIME IS OUT OF JOINT 


EN. Charles E. Potter of Michigan has intro- 
S duced a bill in the upper house of Congress 
designed to make all legal holidays fall on Mon- 
days. The difficulty he aims to correct is well 
known to all users of the present calendar—and 
that means everybody. The misplaced-holiday 
handicap to business enterprise has occasioned 
much complaint and has inspired many corrective 
proposals, none of which has come near to uni- 
versal approval. 

Christmas and New Year’s Day just past fell 
on Tuesdays. This year’s Memorial Day will fall 
on a Thursday, as will Independence Day, and 
Christmas this year will come on a Wednesday. 
These holidays graphically demonstrate the dif- 
ficulties people are experiencing with the present 
erratic calendar, wherein nothing fits and nothing 
agrees. Holidays sandwiched between business 
days bring joy and satisfaction to none. Isolated 
Mondays and Fridays are profitless to business and 
empty of relaxation to labor as well as to the 
public. 

Flour millers have complained bitterly of the 
cost of shut-downs and start-ups occasioned by 
midweek holidays. A baker estimates that such 
badly-placed holidays set him back half a million 
dollars a year. Sen. Potter doubtlessly had such 
deficiencies in mind when he proposed the 
Monday plan, a device which is also being ex- 
amined officially in Canada. But though Monday 
holidays might help matters, they wouldn’t be a 
sovereign remedy. So, at any rate, thinks Elisa- 
beth Achelis of the World Calendar Assn. She 
urges renewed consideration of what has been 
named the World Calendar, under which, she 
Promises, people will enjoy holidays on regular 
days and dates—New Year’s Day on Sunday, Jan. 
1, and New Year’s Eve, having been celebrated on 
Worldsday, a new world holiday, Dec. 31, every 
new working year will begin with Monday, Jan. 
2; Lincoln’s birthday Sunday, Feb. 12, and to- 
gether with Washington’s birthday, re-established 
on the original date, Feb. 11 (a Saturday) can 
both be celebrated on Monday, Feb. 13; Memorial 
Day, Monday, May 27; Leapyear Day in leap 
years on another world holiday (June 31); In- 
dependence Day, Monday, July 2; Labor Day, 
Monday Sept. 4; Thanksgiving, the third or fourth 
Monday, Nov. 20 or 27; and Christmas, Monday, 
Dec. 25. 

This perpetual calendar of 12 months and equal 
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quarters offers every year the same familiar and 
reliable dating. Holidays will come on their regu- 
lar days and dates, and legalized Mondays with 
their fixed dates. Thus joy will be unconfined for 
everyone. 

The World Calendar has been much publicized 
in this country, and has had a spot on the United 
Nations agenda for several years. At the moment, 
however, its prospects are in stalemate, so far as 
the United Nations is concerned. At the 2ist ses- 
sion of UN’s Economic and Social Council about 
a year ago, 15 members of the council, including 
the United States, approved a proposal, made by 
the delegate from the Netherlands, to postpone 
further consideration of the World Calendar in- 
definitely. Canada and two other members abstain- 
ed from voting as they favored continued study of 
the subject. Just prior to this setback, the frus- 
trated World Calendar Assn., long the chief 
spokesman for calendar reform, had been reor- 
ganized into the International World Calendar 
Assn., which was then transferred to Ottawa, 
Canada. Miss Achelis, who edited the association’s 
Journal of Calendar Reform, conducts an informa- 
tion office in the interest of the movement at 
Lenox Hill Station, New York 21, N.Y., Box 224. 
She deplores the UN action and sees in Sen. Pot- 
ter’s activity an opportunity to promote renewed 
interest in calendar reform and support for her 
association’s plan. Those who have considered the 
World Calendar are likely to think of Sen. Pot- 
ter’s Monday holiday plan as a step in the right 
direction but as falling short by a long way of 
meeting the over-all need. Its inadequacy might 
confuse and frustrate the progress of a better 
and more comprehensive plan. 

Calendar reform has been a world problem 
ever since the day in 1582 when Pope Gregory 
XIII imagined that he had satisfactorily arranged 
and divided the elements of time for all the ages. 
That no generation of men after him has been able 
to agree is evidenced by the fact that proposals 
for change have been periodical from Gregory’s 
time to the present day. Hundreds of plans have 
been proposed to the United Nations and to its 
predecessor, the League of Nations. 

The World Calendar, its proposers believe, 
offers many conveniences and economies to busi- 
ness. Schedules under the reformed calendar could 
be arranged in permanent and comparative chro- 
nology. The quarters of one year would be identical 
in duration with the quarters of another year, 
whereas now a quarter may have 12, 13 or 14 
Saturdays or Sundays. A year of 365 days is divi- 
sible only by 5, which is not much help in business 
scheduling. In admirable contrast, the proposed 
364-day operating cycle of the World Calendar is 
divisible by 2, 4, 7, 13, 14, 26, 28, 52, 91 and 182. 
No other number between 0 and 364 is divisible 
by all of these operating periods. As for the mid- 
week holidays, they would be banished—not to 
limbo, but to a more convenient and useful week- 
end position, usually a Monday, just as Sen. Potter 
proposes. 

Now that the all-seeing and all-providing eye 
of Congress is focused upon rearrangement and 
governance of our days and nights it would seem 
that millers and bakers who are inclined to com- 
plain of the present disorderly procession of days, 
weeks, months, quarters and years would do well 
to let their light shine upon the horological labors 
of Sen. Potter, lest he should do too much or too 
little toward amending the march of time. 
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OUR AID TO PAKISTAN 


HOUGH it is without direct bearing upon 

the establishment, with American taxpayers’ 
money, of a flour milling industry in Pakistan 
capable of destroying an important export market 
for American flour, the following letter addressed 
to an Indiana congressman by a constituent who 
recently returned from a tour of observation 
should nevertheless prove interesting to flour mill- 
ers of the United States who find themselves un- 
warranted sacrifices on the One World economic 
rehabilitation altar: 

“I would like to report to you some of the ob- 
servations that I made regarding United States 
aid to Pakistan. My information comes from per- 
sonal observation, talks with missionaries living 
there, and from Point 4 employees and United 
Nations employees. In general, the unanimous 
opinion was that America was wasting its funds 
on activities such as are conducted in this country. 
I should like to give you some examples of this 
waste. 

“The United States Government has sent but- 
ter oil to the villagers of this country. Their reli- 
gious leaders, the Mullahs, told them that it was 
pig fat and they promptly destroyed it. 

“Our government sent used army overcoats to 
them and I gain the estimate that only about 1 
in 60 reached the villagers, the rest being stolen 
by the government officials. 

“American cheese was sent to this country. Un- 
fortunately, the individuals do not like cheese and 
the cases bloated open. I myself enjoyed some of 
this cheese while there from some of the cases 
that were not spoiled completely. 

“Powdered milk has been sent to this country. 
This was interesting because they have an abun- 
dant supply of good milk from buffalo. The vil- 
lagers looked at the milk powder, asked if that is 
the kind they have in America, and turned up 
their noses. Another version is that the religious 
leaders told them it was pig’s milk and they would 
not drink it. 

“Another example is our distribution of anti- 
malarial pills during a severe flood about 1 year 
ago. These pills did apparently reach the villagers. 
However, they took them all at once and found 
that they became more ill than having malaria, 
and so would not accept any or else sold them to 
the local druggists. 

“Recently there has been quite a scandal about 
a large shipment of American supplies that was 
dumped in the ocean, after having set on the dock 
for quite some time. 

“Of course, I understand that you as an indivi- 
dual can do very little to stop this flood of Ameri- 
can aid to overseas countries, but I do feel that it 
is my duty as an American to report my observa- 
tions to someone in your position, and perhaps 
some good will come from this letter. 

“It is not my purpose to indicate to you that 
the people that I saw did not need help, for they 
were the most poverty-stricken people that it has 
ever been my misfortune to visit. However, our 
method of distribution is totally inadequate and, 
in the opinion of even the missionaries, they do not 
know of any distribution system that would be 
adequate.” 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Top executives in one of the big flour milling 
companies of this country joined a study group, a 
few years ago, designed to make them more rapid 
readers. Their effort was a tacit recognition not 
only of the necessity for effective reading in sup- 
port of their executive abilities, but of the vast 
and increasing quantity of reading matter chal- 
lenging business management. A current survey 
by the American Management Assn. gives new 
emphasis to this aspect of modern business enter- 
prise, and comes up with the stimulating conclu- 
sion that top business executives are among the 
nation’s most voluminous readers. 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Canadian Sales 
To U.K. Decline 


Canada still sells more wheat and 
flour to the U.K. than any other ex- 
porting country. Yet its share of the 
trade is declining in volume and pro- 
portion. The decrease in volume has 
been of the order of 15% in the past 
five or six years. 

W. G. Malaher, director of the 
Searle Grain Co.’s research depart- 
ment in Winnipeg points out, as far 
as wheat is concerned, Britain is rais- 
ing slightly more than one third of 
the total requirement amounting to 
some 275 million bushels. This rising 
trend of production has been going 
on for the past five years. Accord- 
ingly, upwards of 180 million bushels 
must be imported from abroad. Can- 
ada provides about 55% of this re- 
quirement. 

A new competitor is France which 
now provides about 10% of the re- 
quirement against the negligible 
quantities of former years. Argentina 
has also appeared in the picture dur- 
ing the past three seasons to take 
742% of the trade. Australia is the 
second major supplier and a recent 
trade agreement provides a guarantee 
that the British will take 750,000 tons 
of wheat and flour annually for the 
next five years. 

Canada holds an ace with the 
stronger wheats, wheats far better 
in quality than the soft wheats of 
France and Australia. This strong 
wheat must be imported in quantity 
to offset the usage in the grist of 
U.K. grown wheat which also is soft. 


A. A. Walker Elected 
To Lead Toronto 


Grain Group 


TORONTO—Alexander A. Walker, 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd., was elect- 
ed chairman of the grain and grain 
products branch of the Toronto Board 
of Trade at the annual meeting held 
recently. Mr. Walker succeeds John 
Jervis, John Jervis Grain Co., Ltd., 
who was chairman of the branch for 
two years. Vice chairman elected to 
succeed Mr. Walker was Edward D. 
Sullivan, E. D. Sullivan Co., Ltd. 
Daniel C. Kay, Jr., a member of the 
Board of Trade staff, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Elected to the executive committee 
were Arthur R. Cooper, Coatsworth 
& Cooper, Ltd.; John W. Ham, Frank 
B. Ham & Co., Ltd.; Cecil F. Popham, 
Jas. Richardson & Sons, Ltd.; W. A. 
Robertson, Toronto Elevators, Ltd.; 
W. Eric Vincent, Parrish & Heim- 
becker, Ltd.; C. Frank Bowker, Ma- 
ple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., with John 
Jervis as an ex-officio member. 

Representatives of the branch on 
the vcrain appeal tribunal are Mr. 
Ham, iu... Cooper, R.’C. Pratt, R. C. 
Pratt & Co., Utd., Clayton W. Heim- 
becker, Parrish & Heimbecker Co., 
Ltd., Mr. Robertson, Mr. Sullivan and 
John Elder, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd. 

Reelected to the committee on east- 
ern grain standards were Mr. Ham 
and Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Jervis outlined the activities 
of the branch during the preceding 
12 months, and welcomed F. W. Gos-: 
selin, Draper Gosslein Grain Co., Ltd., 
as a new member of the group. 





The Canadians, however, want 
their share of the market to increase. 
Mr. Malaher takes a pessimistic view 
of the prospects for greater sales in 
the U.K. and feels that it is to other 
countries in general, and the Eastern 
Hemisphere in particular, that Cana- 
da must look for any expansion in the 
demand for wheat. 


Flour Sales 
Declining 


The Canadian millers found a 
ready market for their flour in the 
war and immediate postwar years, 
but the picture recently has been one 
of considerable decline. 

In the crop year ended July 31, 
1953, Canada shipped 9,083,292 cwt. 
flour to the U.K. By the end of the 
crop year in 1954 the total had dipped 
to 7,060,580 cwt. and by 1955 it was 
5,904,702 cwt. While the trend still 
continued downward in 1955-56, the 
rate of depression is not as great. By 
the end of July last year Canadian 
sales totaled 5,135,332. 

Sales to the U.K. during the first 
six months of the current crop year 
present a slightly happier picture. At 
Jan. 31 they totaled 2,697,898 cwt. 
against 2,558,183 cwt. for the same 
period in 1955-56. 


Australia Reopens 
Talks with Japan 


The Australians are again talking 
to the Japanese about wheat imports. 
Heading the Japanese delegation in 
Canberra is Nebuhike Ushiba of the 
foreign office. 

Preliminary talks were held at the 
end of Jast year but these were bro- 
ken off in the face of a Japanese re- 
fusal to accept an Australian request 
to undertake large imports of Aus- 
tralian soft wheat. However, early 
this year, the Japanese government 
decided to decline acceptance of sur- 
plus American wheat under Public 
Law 480 because it could afford to 
buy on the open market. Thus the 
way was opened for Australian wheat 
to come in on a competitive basis. 

Mr. Ushiba says that the Japanese 
authorities are now willing to accord 
most-favored nation treatment to im- 
ports of Australian wheat in ex- 
change for tariff and trade conces- 
sions to allow Japanese goods into 
Australia. 

There is no certainty that the 
agreement will go through. The Aus- 
tralians want a guaranteed import 
figure of at least 400,000 tons a year 
as a safeguard against losing the 
market to American surplus wheat 
in the future. 

Mr. Ushiba, however, asserts that 
his delegation has no authority to 
guarantee the import of a fixed 
amount annually for a given number 
of years. 


East Germany May 
Buy from Canada 


East Germany, a buyer of Cana- 
dian wheat last year, may be in the 
market again. An official of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board’s London of- 
fice has been talking things over with 
German foreign trade officials at the 
Leipzig trade fair. 

The Germans are interested in tak- 
ing some more wheat; but the condi- 
tion they set is the agreement by. 


Canada to import more of their in- 
dustrial products. Unless this is ar- 
ranged, there will be no deal. 


Wheat Allotted 
To Italians 


The Italian millers have been al- 
lotted 150,000 tons of wheat out of 
government stocks at a price of 
$70.40 metric ton. This is a special 
price, set by the government, in ex- 
change for the millers’ activity in 
selling flour on export markets. Re- 
cent deals totaled 80,000 tons of flour 
and the wheat was allocated against 
this amount. 


The wheat will be used, trade 
sources say, to provide more cheap 
flour for export markets. 
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Program Designed 
To Market More 
Wheat in Japan 


WASHINGTON — A program de- 
signed to increase consumption of 
U.S. wheat and dairy products in 
Japan through nutritional education 
and expansion of the Japanese school 
lunch program, has been announced 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The program will be carried 
out in cooperation with private in- 
dustry. 

The Oregon Wheat Growers 
League, under an agreement with the 
USDA’s Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice, will work with the Japan School 
Lunch Assn. and the Japanese Min- 
istry of Education in furthering the 
campaign. USDA wheat and dairy 
product specialists will go to Japan 
to serve as consultants. 

About 150 schools which are op- 
erating school lunch programs in 
Japan will be selected as training 
centers for educating community 
leaders regarding the nutritive value, 
tastiness, and means of preparing 
wheat and dairy products in chil- 
dren’s meal. 

The project is intended to expand 
the school lunch program into rural 
areas. Of 12 million primary school 
children in Japan, 6 million receive 
a complete school lunch. Milk only 
is distributed to an additional 1 mil- 
lion. The remaining 5 million pupils 
not covered by the school lunch pro- 
gram are mostly children of farmers. 
A series of educational meetings will 
be held in rural areas to explain to 
parents the desirability of bringing 
the benefits of school lunches to their 
children. 

The project is expected to bring 
500,000 more Japanese children into 
the school lunch program. This would 
increase the program’s wheat flour 
requirements by 10,000 metric tons, 
and nonfat dry milk by 2,000 metric 
tons, and promote a growing mar- 
ket for such foods among Japanese 
people. 

The market promotion campaign is 
being made possible through use of 
Japanese currency accruing through 
sale of U.S. farm commodities under 
Title I of Public Law 480. A portion 
of this currency is available for for- 
eign agricultural market develop- 
ment. 
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NAVY AWARD—Miss Ruth Hathe 
way, director of home economics fo; 
the Continental Baking Co., receives 
the Certificate of Commendation, the 
highest award the U.S. Navy can 
give to a civilian, from Rear Admiral 
R. J. Arnold, chief of the naval bu. 
eau of supplies and accounts. Miss 
Hatheway was given the award in 
ceremonies at the Bermuda naval 
station for her participation on the 
Food Service Advisory Committee 
of the National Security Industrial 
Assn. 


Canadian Wheat 
Carryover May 
Hit Record 


WINNIPEG — Canada is expected 
to have a carryover of wheat in the 
region of 600 million bushels at the 
end of the current crop year on July 
31. This will be an all-time high. 

Last year’s carryover was 540 mil- 
lion bushels and the previous record 
of 595 million bushels was set in 
1943. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports that on Jan. 1 of this year 
Canada had an estimated 791.5 mil- 
lion bushels available for export dur- 
ing the balance of the crop year or 
for carryover at the end of the year. 
Up to that time exports had totaled 
127 million bushels and if another 
173 million bushels move out, mak- 
ing a total export movement of 300 
million this year, Canada’s carryover 
will be around 618.4 million bushels. 
This represents an increase of 78 
million over a year earlier. 

The wheat supply position, on Jan. 
1, 1956 and 1957, as detailed by the 
statistical bureau, was as follows: 











1956-57 1955-56 
—million bushels— 
Carryover at beginning 
OF WOOP AME: FE oicccacs 540.6 499.7 
TOO CID knsissosccsacen 537.8 494.1 
Total supplies ....... 1,078.4 993.9 
Less domestic needs ..... 160.0 144.2 
Available for export 
and carryover ....... 918.4 849.7 
Less exports to Jen. | ... 126.9 94.1 
Balance for export or 
CUMIN  scaSecacasncas 791.5 755.6 
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Flour Distributors 


To Meet in Chicago 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors will meet 
the evening of March 27 at the Fur- 
niture Club here. Dinner will be 
served at 6:30 p.m. and card tables 
will be set up at 3 p.m. for those 
wishing to play. Delegates to the 
national convention will be selected 
and given necessary instructions -at 
this meeting. 
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ae @ : : : ive Packaging’; “Extraction and 

. . ‘ tives in relation to their chemical WV& B cull 
At Annual AACC Meeting Disclosed structure, Chromatographic Determination oi 
' ; : ree Amino Acids in Barley and 
sT. PAUL—More than 50 papers University of Nebraska, will discuss  , + poem the advance of ce- ait” further reflect the variety of 

have been scheduled for presentation “Straight vs. 100% Sponge Doughs Progr weg y eager Segge this technical program. 
t the 42nd annual meeting of the for Experimental Baking,” and h a Ming Social aspects of the convention 
American Association of Cereal “Some Factors Affecting the Mix Re- Scthans deen ee a = haven’t been forgotten. The color 
Chemists at the Sheraton-Palace Ho- quirements of Wheat Flour Doughs.” of Californi . di “Rein, and charm of San Francisco will add 
|, San Francisco, May 19-23. (The Interesting new data on ‘Some Ef- ee ee providing Rela- to the plans being made by Ludvig 
aiimentern Miller, March 19, 1957, fects of Oxygen and Fat upon the — gory: pe i apg or Reimers of General Mills, Inc local 
a 16.) 7 ' Physical and Chemical Prop ties of Absorption, and Bread Yield.” S. W. arrangements chairman. ‘The ladies’ 
age » y- c r er S ) ° * w oe $< ; S cné a Ss 
. Seven papers deal with production Flour Doughs” is reported by D. FE. dinate Coie hed aa program will feature a number of un- 
a orgs of cereals. I. Peltz Smith ota. rom GM reser in: Tport the “laonap of Givers Wut! gearing tse and, ne 
of the fe ¢ Alle ry "ai ae " oo ae Composition and Processing Methods nvtieiaiiy tenes “Sanit i tat 
USDA, Beltsv1 pi Ag agar “Quality Characteristics of West- to Baking Properties of Animal and @ Parlcularly ae Se Ll yiagar 
“Breeding for Quality”; while A. M. ern Wheat Varieties” will be dis- Vegetable Shortenings in Chemicaliy due to the vacation possibilities in 
Schlehuber of Oklahoma A&M Coi-  eussed by M. A. Barmore of Western Leav 1 . ie the San Francisco area. 
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Wheats for Quality in North Amer- pullman, Wash. Also from the USDA for Wrapped Baked Sweetgoods” is PROFIT REPORTED 
ica. laboratory in Pullman will come a_ disclosed by Nat H. Nash of Ameri- SMITH CENTER, KANSAS — 


“Pigments of Wheat Plants as Re- “Micro Dough Expansion Test for can Breddo Corp.; while “White Smith Center Cooperative Mill & 
lathe — Jated to Hessian Fly Resistance and Estimating Wheat Quality” devel- Rings in Frozen Bread” are. dealt Elevator Co. here, in operation since 
cs for | Infestation” is dealt with by Robert oped by Homer R. Elling. William with by J. W. Pence et al. of western 1906, reports a net operating profit 
ceives | M. Grossman and others of Kansas TT, Yamazaki of the USDA Soft utilization research nate USDA for the year of $14,081.10. 

n, the | State College. “Insect Infestation of Wheat Quality Laboratory in Woos- ; 


y can} Grain and Cereal Product Contami- ter, Ohio, will describe the applica- A wnty of “Aeteginiens bape 
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strial | der Nitrogen” will be given by R. L. technology promises much in the way 
Glass, H. W. Hintz and F. W. Geddes, of new ideas and information for re- 
also of the University of Minnesota. searchers and technicians alike. 
D. F. Houston et al. have investi- Among these papers will be a re- 
gated the “Changes in Rough Rice at port in two parts from the USDA 
Different Moisture Contents During northern utilization research branch 
Storage at Controlled Temperatures.” on “Effect of Additives on Crumb 
Foreign Papers Firmness.” C. W. Ofelt and others 
have made a comprehensive study of 
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Foreign scientists attending tne 
meeting will present two papers deal- 
ing with wheat milling. Heinz Gehle 
ected | and Heinz Cleve, MIAG Corp. oi 
n the Braunschweig, Germany, report on 
t the “Conditioning of North American 
July } Wheat.” From Stockport, England, 
: D. G. Elias and R. A. Scott of Hen- 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


ent $5.70, first clears $4.75, second 
clears $4.55. 

Hutchinson: Some new bookings 
by chains and independents bright- 
ened the flour trade in this area the 
past week, though nothing of any 
large importance was _ contracted. 
Shipping directions were _ steady. 
Rains over southwestern Kansas 
tended to raise some hopes over the 
coming harvest, according to one 
mill. Operations were reported to be 
steady. Quotations March 22, basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched 
$6.20@6.30, bakers short patent, in 
papers, $5.45@5.50, standard patent 
$5.35 @5.40. 

Salina: Demand for flour was very 
slow the past week with prices clos- 
ing about 3¢ sack lower than at the 
same time the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were draggy. 

Fort Worth: There was improved 
demand for bakers flour last week 
with sales amounting to 25 to 30% 
of capacity. Running time averaged 
five days, and prices were un- 
changed, except clears, which were 
weak and 10¢ lower. Quotations 
March 22, in cottons: Extra high 
family $7@7.20; standard bakers un- 
enriched $6.05@6.15, first clears, un- 
enriched $5@5.10 delivered Texas 
common points. 

Oklahoma City: Flour trading was 
slow in the early part of the week 
but improved in the last days, al- 
though bookings were small. Prices 
closed unchanged on family flour and 
declined 1¢ on bakery. Quotations 
March 23, delivered Oklahoma points 
in carlots: Family short patent $7.10 
@7.30, standard patent $6.40@6.60; 
bakery, unenriched short patent $6.03 
@6.13, 95% standard $5.93@6.03, 
straight grade $5.88@5.98. Truck lots 
higher on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business showed a 
slight pick-up in the central states 
during the week ending March 25, 
but the total volume was not great. 
Sales were estimated at around 65% 
of five-day milling capacity, com- 
pared with an estimated 45@50% 
the preceding week. 


Partly helping the volume was a 
“special” on southwestern flour which 
some mills attempted March 20. De- 
clining wheat prices and a better out- 
look for moisture in the winter wheat 
areas prompted some flour mills to 
offer price reductions in flour—some 
said around 20 cents sack—which met 
only a limited interest from bakers. 

Stimulated by the southwestern 
sales, a quickening of interest in soft 
wheat flour occurred, resulting in a 
few more sales of cracker, cookie and 
some intermediate grades. 

Quotations March 22: Spring top 
patent $5.75@6.30, standard $5.65@ 
6.20, clears $5.40@6.03; hard winter 
short $5.65@6.15, 95% patent $5.55@ 
6.05, clears $5.20@5.80; family flour 
$7.70; soft winter high ratio $7.16@ 
7.30, soft winter short patent $6.05@ 
6.41, standard $5.35@5.50, clears $5.12 


@5.25; cookie and cracker 
papers, $5.35@5.45. 


St. Louis: The demand for flour in 
this area was slow the past week. 
Some interest was shown in hard and 
soft winters, but hardly any for 
springs. Many in the trade are still 
booked well ahead. Business done is 
mostly on a p.d.s. basis. Shipping di- 
rections were good. Clears and low 
grades fair. Package goods are fall- 
ing off. 

Quotations March 22, 100 lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Family top patent $650, 
top hard $7.10, ordinary $6.20. In 100 
lb. paper sacks: Bakers cake $7.10, 
pastry $5.15, soft straights $5.60, 
clears $5.30; hard winter short patent 
$6.05, standard patent $5.90, clears 
$5.25; spring wheat short patent 
$6.45, standard $6.30, clears $6.15. 


East 


Boston: Generally lower prices 
prevailed in the local flour market 
last week. Practically all types were 
under constant pressure, with most 
potential buyers reluctant to make 
any substantial commitments in view 
of the market’s apparent weakened 
position. 

Springs were 7@9¢ net lower. The 
only type showing any stability was 
first clears, which remained un- 
changed. Hard winters averaged 4¢ 
net lower, with price concessions 
freely offered by mills in an attempt 
to induce volume commitments. Soft 
wheat flours were unchanged to 25¢ 
lower, with eastern straights experi- 
encing the maximum decline. Fam- 
ily-type flour moved against the 
trend and registered a 10¢ price 


flour, 


gain, the first price variation since 
early in November 1956. 

Very little business was reported 
during the week beyond the usual 
spot or nearby sales which, of course, 
were limited in volume to the buy- 
er’s actual requirements. Southwest- 
ern millers were quite aggressive in 
trying to book flour for the balance 
of the crop year. One large chain 
was reported to have bought heavi- 
ly, but most users were still on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. The movement 
of springs was extremely dull. It 
was the consensus that better buy- 
ing opportunities will have to be 
presented if buyers stayed on the 
fence long enough. There was gen- 
erally no hurry to add to inven- 
tories. 

Quotations March 23: Spring short 
patents $6.69@6.79, standards $6.59 
@6.69, high gluten $7.14@7.22, first 
clears $6.27@6.47; hard winter short 
patents $6.56@6.66, standards $6.36 
@6.46; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.09 
@7.69, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.82@6.12, soft wheat flour high 
ratio $6.82@7.82; family $7.77. 

Buffalo: There was a little flurry 
of buying in Kansas wheat flour last 
week. Coverage was mostly fill-in 
lots, with some who were light on 
the books taking up to 120-day sup- 
ply. Activity in spring wheat flour 
was extremely limited. Both Kansas 
and spring wheat flour edged 1¢ low- 
er during the week. 

Clear flours held unchanged. Cake 
flour moved 10¢: lower and pastry 
flour declined 15¢. The drop reflect- 
ed weakness in the Chicago option 
market resulting from better weath- 
er and moisture in the Southwest. 
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Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop year 1956-57 
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(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 
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*Sales included 163,600 metric tons wheat by Argentina, France and Sweden. 


**Less than .100. 


The 21% drop from 1956 in thi 
year’s anticipated wheat acreag 
planting in the Northwest, couple 
with the known drop and questiop. 
able quality of the Southwest crop 
points to higher markets to come anj 
the possibility of a scramble amon 
buyers for supplies when the cro 
are harvested. The total wheat crop 
this year will be below World War] 
levels. 

Local retail bakeries complaip 
about their sales volume. They have 
had a rough time since the first of 
the year. January and February 
were bad. March has been a littl 
better. Part of the drop in sales js 
blamed on the government’s distri- 
bution of surplus flour in some areas 

However, with the advent of 
warmer weather it is thought that 
bakery dollar-profits will rise from 
an increase in consumption of rolls 
Although bread volume is down 
rolls and sweet goods have been 
gaining ground. 

Export activity was about steady 
with a week ago in a continuation 
of above normal volume. Winds last 
week-end pushed Lake Erie ice 
toward Buffalo’s harbor and aggra 
vated the ice fields here, the Coast 
Guard said after a survey. The open- 
ing of the lakes shipping season 
here may be delayed until the end of 
March or early April. Only warm 
weather and _ unusually favorable 
winds can dissipate the ice before 
that time. 

Flour output was above a_ week 
ago and a year ago. One mill put in 
a full 7-day week; two mills worked 
6 days; one 5%6 days and the re 
maining two mills 5 days. 

Quotations March 22: Spring fam- 
ily $7.75, spring high gluten $7.074@ 
spring short $6.62@6.77, spring 
standard $6.57 @6.67, spring straight 
$6.52, spring first clear $6.24@6.27; 
hard winter short $6.67@6.86, hard 
winter standard $6.57@6.71, hard 
winter first clear $6.41; soft winter 
short patent $7.63@7.97, soft winte: 
standard $7.23@7.28, soft winter 
straight $6.10@6.13, soft winter first 
clear $5.63@5.65. 

New York: The only buying of the 
week was a fair volume of fill-in 
purchases of hard winter flour by 4 
chain baker at mid-week. Little ac- 
tivity was reported in purchases of 
other flours, with prices fluctuating 
in a very narrow range. Only scat- 
tered small fill-ins by bakers and 
jobbers facing low supply positions 
were recorded. A softening in rye 
prices from a recent high did not 
materially increase demand. 

Cautious replacing of soft wheat 
flours is anticipated by market ob 
servers who indicate buying im- 
provement should materialize with 
strengthened prices. 

Quotations March 22: Spring short 
patent $6.68@6.78, standard patent 
$6.58@6.68, high gluten $7.13@7.23, 
clears $6.25@6.45; hard winter short 
patent $6.54@6.64, straights $6.34@ 
6.44; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.14@ 
7.75; eastern soft wheat straights 


ky 


$5.80@6.10, high ratio $6.80@7.80; 
family $7.75. 


Philadelphia: The recent perform: 
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March 26, 1957 


ance of grain futures at Chicago has 
put an additional restraint on buy- 
ing appetites at the local flour mar- 
ket. Last week dealings lost addi- 
tional momentum, and it appeared 
that nearly all transactions were 
confined to the odd-lot amounts in- 
volved in the hand-to-mouth opera- 
tions of smaller operators. Mill rep- 
resentatives reported that price-con- 
sciousness remained a predominant 
influence and noted that nearly all 
postings were unchanged from the 
previous week’s finals. 

There appears to be considerable 
opinion here that a major cost re- 
vision is required to spur activity, 
and many feel it will be in a down- 
ward direction because grain futures 
have been slow in rebounding from 
selling pressure. However, spring 
erades remained unmoved for the 
fifth week in a row and hard win- 
ters are holding at the level reached 
in early January. It is believed that 
any acceleration in activity will be 
generated by springs, since supplies 
of these in bakers’ hands have de- 
clined. Meanwhile, bakery sales are 
a little slow, with demand affected 
by Lenten restrictions. 

Quotations, 100 lb. cotton sack 
basis, March 22: Spring high gluten 
$7.15@7.25, short patent $6.65 @6.75, 
standard $6.60@6.70, first clear $6.45 
@6.55; hard winter short patent 
$6.45@6.55, standard $6.35@6.45; 
soft winter, nearby $5.50@5.60. 

Pittsburgh: Hard Kansas patent 
flours were offered at the following 
prices March 21: Standard $6.13, 
medium $6.18 and short $6.28, in cot- 
ton sacks. Response was not much, 
although some bakers whose com- 
mitments were running out bought 
one to three cars on 60 to 90 days 
delivery. The majority of buyers 
bought only hand-to-mouth supplies 
on nearby shipment. Brokers and 
flour salesmen say these nearby of- 
ferings of hard Kansas at cut prices 
are difficult to explain to prospec- 
tive flour buyers who, at each offer- 
ing, are told to buy as the prices 
may never be repeated at the low 
figures. The majority of flour buyers 
still have commitments, some until 
new crop time. Other patents had 
scant sale the last week. A small 
replacement of soft patents was 
made to some bakers but, again, 
buying was in small amounts and 
largely for nearby shipment. Family 
flour advertised brands still sold at 
old prices, 10¢ less than the recent 
advance. Directions were slow last 
week on all patents. Family patents 
which had enjoyed extremely good 
directions for some weeks also fell 
into the slow class last week. 

Quotations March 22: Hard winter 
Standard patent $6.33@6.48, medium 
patent $6.38@6.53, short patent $6.48 
@6.63; spring standard patent $6.40 
@6.62, medium patent $6.45@6.67, 
Short patent $6.50@6.72; first clear 
$6.31@6.60, high gluten $6.95@7.17; 
advertised family patents $7.75, un- 
advertised family patents $6.65@ 
7.13; pastry and cake flours $5.73@ 


7.66. 
South 


New Orleans: The continued dull- 
ness of flour business during the 
Past few weeks was relieved this 
week by a considerable amount of 
activity in both bakery and family 
flours. Prices were slightly easier 
and most bookings were for through 
June and into July and cracker and 
cookie bakers did some additional 
covering for their period. 

Hard winters, being well contract- 
ed for, caused little interest. How- 
ever, northern springs enjoyed a sub- 
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stantial portion of the passing busi- 
ness. 

Shipping directions are showing a 
tendency to ease off some but are 
sufficient to maintain a good aver- 
age, and stocks on hand are ade- 
quate for this pre-Easter season. 

Export flour business was again 
slack to both Europe and the Ameri- 
cas, with Venezuela most active of 
the latter group. 

New Orleans quotations in carlots, 
packed in 100 lb. multiwall papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.90@6.05, standard $5.75@5.90, 
first clear $5.20@5.50; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $6.40@6.60, 
standard $6.20@6.40, first clear $5.70 
@6, high gluten $6.75@6.95; soft 
wheat short patent $5.90@6.25, 
straight $5.50@5.80, first clear $4.90 
@5.35, high ratio cake $6.45@6.80; 
Pacific Coast cake $7@7.30, pastry 
$6.45 @6.60. 

Memphis: The flour market in 
this area was slightly on the weak 
side the past week, down about 10¢ 
ewt. Liquidation in wheat was _ be- 
lieved responsibile for the decline. 
Quotations March 22: Hard winter 
short patent $6.25; soft winter short 
patent $6.25, first clears $4.75; fam- 
ily $6; bakery $6.40. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Slow bookings have 
caused a pessimistic attitude among 
local millers, who see no immediate 
prospect of bookings. Export busi- 
ness, previously a major factor, has 
become nearly non-existent. Mills 
continue to operate on the basis of 
past orders. Quotations March 22: 
High gluten $7.33, all Montana $6.92, 
fancy hard wheat clear $7.25, Blue- 
stem bakers $7.23, cake $8.30, pastry 
$7.25, pie $6.95, 100% whole wheat 
$6.44, graham $6.24. 


Canada 


Toronto: Business in the domestic 
market has been steady, with prices 
unchanged. Quotations March 22: 
Top patent springs for use in Can- 
ada $5.80@6.10 in 100 lb. cottons, 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used. 
Bakers $4.70@5 in 100 lb. papers, 
less cash discounts, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. The demand 
for soft wheat flour continues to be 
light in the domestic market, with 
no interest from export buyers. 

Quotations March 22: $4.70, in 100 
lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal- 
Halifax. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are 
slow, and in some areas it is antici- 
pated farmers have pretty well 
cleaned up their stocks. However, 
buyers are not too anxious to add to 
their holdings. Quotations March 22: 
$1.64@1.66 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Mills in Western Can- 
ada continued to: operate at less than 
a five-day week, with the volume of 
business termed at no better than 
moderate. Prices are holding firm. 
Canadian flour cleared to overseas 
destinations for the week ended 
March 21 amounted to 154,800 sacks. 
The total cleared the week previous 
was 214,300 sacks. These figures in- 
cluded 23,900 and 16,500 sacks re- 
spectively to IWA countries. Quota- 
tions March 23: Top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, 
cotton 100’s, $5.60@5.90; second pat- 
ents, cottons $5.35@5.75; second pat- 
ents to bakers, paper 100’s $4.50@ 
4.70. All prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The millfeed business 
was fair to good for the week ending 


March 22. Prices of bran and stand- 
ard midds. were down $1 from the 
previous week. Flour midds. were 
down 50¢@$1. Red dog was steady. 
Buyers started the week more inter- 
ested in bran than in other feeds, 
but a flurry of activity in standard 
midds. developed midway in the peri- 
od. It narrowed the price gap between 
bran and midds. from $1.50 the early 
part of the week to 50¢ by March 22. 

A rather tight running time by 
mills was believed to be keeping de- 
mand fairly strong in the local area. 
Quotations March 22: Bran $46.50, 
standard midds. $45.50@46, flour 
midds. $47, red dog $48. 

Kansas City: Lighter offerings and 
steady demand forced the millfeed 
market higher in the Southwest in 
the week ended March 25. Smaller 
mixers are reportedly absorbing sack- 
ed bran at a good pace, while shorts 
are finding less demand. Supplies 
from the Southwest are moving into 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Illinois. This 
outside interest, coupled with local 
demand, mainly from the country, 
trade, has kept millfeed on the strong 
side all week. Compared with a week 
ago, all types of feed except sacked 
shorts were $1.50 higher. Sacked 
shorts gained only 25¢. Quotations 
March 25, carlots, Kansas City: Bran 
$43.50@44, shorts $43@43.50, sacked; 
bran $39.75@40.25, shorts $41@41.50, 
middlings $40.50@41, bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with offerings about off- 
setting the demand. Prices were 
stronger, bran advancing $1.25 ton 
and shorts 50¢ ton for the week. 
Quotations March 22, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $43.50, shorts $43.50. 

Fort Worth: The millfeed demand 
was fair last week, with light offer- 
ings. Quotations March 22, in burlaps: 
Bran $47.50@ 48.50, gray shorts $49.50 


23 


@50.50 delivered Texas common 
points; unchanged from previous 
week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed continued to 
register small gains, with demand 
showing some firmness from truckers 
and jobbers. The end of the week 
showed more activity than the earlier 
period. Quotations March 22, basis 
Kansas City, per ton, sacked: Bran 
$43 @ 43.50, shorts $43 @43.50. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $1.50 per ton higher and shorts 
$1.00 per ton higher. Supplies were 
scarce. Quotations March 21, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $43@43.50, gray 
shorts $43.50@44. 

Oklahoma City: There was some 
activity in millfeeds last week. Prices 
closed $1.25 higher on bran and 50¢ 
higher on shorts. Quotations March 
23, straight cars: Bran $45.50@46.50, 
millrun $45.50@46.50, shorts $45.50@ 
46.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 


Chicago: Trading in millfeeds was 
slow during the week ending March 
25 in the central states. Feed sales 
are not too brisk, feed manufacturers 
report, and this keeps buying pres- 
sure from developing on millfeeds, 
even though output is low. Prices 
were almost unchanged. Quotations 
March 22: Bran $49.50@50, standard 
midds $50@50.50, flour midds. $51@ 
52, red dog $52@53. 

St. Louis: Demand for feeds was 
good and the price trend higher. Sup- 
plies are tight. 

Quotations March 22: Bran $48@ 
48.50, shorts $48@48.50, St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices advanced 
last week on western strength and 
reduced flour mill running time here, 
rather than because of any increase 
in demand. Mixers bought for spot 
consumption only. Their business was 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, 
prompt delivery: 


in sacks of 100 Ib. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. City tSt. Louis Buffalo 
er Ges 6462485000 + bdedn ene $...@7.70 $6.20@7.465 $...@... $...@... §...@7.% 
Spring top peatemt ..ncccccccccsce 5.75 @6.30 ee ee ee eee es en mex 
Spring high gluten ....... <e nias -..@... 6.34@6.44 Cr, Lee -2+@... %7.07@7.22 
BPTI SHOTE 2c ssn sancvesesene --@... 5.89@5.99 oe, eee ..46.45 6.62@6.77 
Pe: DE 5.5405. 6 os cde tonas 5.65@6.20 5.79@5.89 coe @ ane ..@6.30 6.57@6.67 
Sorte Grek CORR o.6:00 6 ccc ce cede ..@5.40 sce was --@6.15 6.24@6,.27 
Hard winter femelle 2... cccosecrss nr sam ere .. @6.50 ae Pe 
Hard winter short 2.4... 0sc2cccses 5.654 6.15 ees -.-@6.05 6.67@6.86 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.55@ 6.05 i ia ..@5.90 6.57@6.71 
Hard winter first clear .......... 5.20@5.80 eee .. 45.25 ..--@6.41 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.05 @6.41 ee eee .-@ ... %.63@7.97 
Soft winter standard ............ 5.35@ 5.50 ee i a --@... %.23@7.28 
Soft winter straight ......2.cc0c- onc@ oes a lee: ee ee ..@5.60 ©6.10@6.13 
Seftt winter first CIOAT ...2.2.0cd000% 5.12 @5.25 - eae ae ee -..@5.30 5.63@5.65 
eT ee ee re -- @5.07 a a --@5.41 5.64@5.75 
eh ee, “GO 5 6b. 6 cn w eu week ee 4.25@4.32 ee Le ee a -..@4.66 a Le 
Semolina blend, bulk ............ es: pace ---@6,20 ie o> coo@ o 4.89@5.00 
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| ee ee 8... @O7.76 8...8 -.. Bs. - OUse Beers 6...8 es. 
Spring high gluten ........6+e0.-. 7.13@7.23 7.15@7.25 7.14@7.22 6.95@7.17 SS) ee 
ee a are ee ee 6.6846.78 6.65@6.75 6.69@6.79 6.50@6.72 ce ‘Se 
Spring stamGarG 2.22 0scscccvvoves 6.58@6.68 6.60@6.70 6.59@6.69 6.40@6.62 ee eee 
Boring Bret COP ..scecccccvvesas 6.25@6.45 6.45@6.55 6.27@6.47 6.31@6.60 oes 06s 
TEE WOE GORE bck ccc eeswdenese 6.54@6.64 6.45@6.55 6.56@6.66 6.48@6.63 — ae 
Hard winter standard ............ ..@... 6.35@6.45 6.36@6.46 6.33@6.48 oe wee 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.80@6.10 --@... 5.82@6.12 ooo @ ac» owe ona 
Rye flour, WRIGE «2. cscscccvccsees 5.50@5.65 5.55@5.65 ---@... 5.456@5.55 +00 cee 
Pe SN, TO 5S hs cobs ens toeees a ee es ane -2-@... 4,.70@4.90 es ee 
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Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Pamsiiy pete .ccecccesscess $...@ Spring top patent ..... $5.80@6.10 $5.60@5.90 
BIUCStOM cc ccc ccvccccccs -@ BOOES® wccccccvcccese 4.70@5.00 4.50@4.70 
Bakery grades ....scccccces @. Winter exportst ...... .. @4.70 ows te 
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*100-lb. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a. 


liam and British Columbia boundary. tBakery 


Ss. Montreal. **For delivery between Ft. Wil- 
wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100- 


lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 

BPO ..00cstwesersses $49.50@50.00 $....@46.50 $51.00@52.00 $....@55.00 ...-@58.00 
Standard midds. 50.00 @50.50 45.50@ 46.00 51.00 @52.00 -+.-@56.00 58.00 @58.50 
Flour midds. ...... 51.004 52.00 -- @47.00 54.00 @55.00 rr, yer ee ee 
Hed BOG cc cscsosccs 52.00@ 53.00 --@48.00 54.00 @ 55.00 -» +» @60.00 og, wee 

Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran . $43.50@44.00 $48.00@48.50 $47.50@48.50 $....@.... ee ee 
og ee Peery 43.00@ 43.50 48.00 @ 48.50 49.50@ 50,50 eer Pee oe bese 

Bran Shorts Middlings 


$52.00@53.00 
41.00@ 45.00 


Toronto 


Winnipeg 


$52.00@ 53.00 
40.00@ 41,00 


$57.00 @58.00 
44,00@ 48.00 
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vention of the American Bakers Assn. was begun at a meeting of the con- 
vention committee in Chicago recently. The convention is scheduled at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago, Oct. 19-23. Attending the preliminary meeting 
were: Seated left to right, Harold Fiedler, ABA secretary; Jake Golman, Oak 
Cliff Baking Co., Dallas, Texas, general chairman and ABA vice president; 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., ABA presi- 
dent, and Walter R. Schuchardt, Lake Forest Pastry Shop, St. Louis, Mo., 
president, Associated Retail Bakers of America. Standing left to right, Tom 


Flood, Burny Bros., Inc., 


Chicago, vice 


chairman, Multiple-Unit-Retail 


branch; Lawrence W. Fasano, Fasano Pie Co., Chicago, chairman, Wholesale 
Pie branch; Lucius O. Hamilton, White Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind., chair- 
man, Home Service branch, and Roland F. Wells, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo., chairman, Wholesale Cake branch. Mr. Schuchardt repre- 
sented John H. Bolchert, Bolchert’s Bakery, Chicago, chairman, retail branch, 
and president of the Associated Retail Bakers of Greater Chicago. Mr. Flood 
represented his branch in the absence of Walter Jacobi, Ebinger Baking Co., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., chairman. Unable to attend the meeting were Ray Ping, M. 
Erickson Bakery Co., LaCrosse, Wis., chairman, Wholesale Bread branch, and 
Paul V. Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., Inc., Erie, Pa., chairman, young bakery 


executives. 





spotty and some sections reported a 
lighter demand. Bran was in better 
demand than middlings and standard 
middlings are at a level where some 
consumers prefer to use cheaper sup- 
plements. Demand has improved a 
little for heavy feeds. Mill running 
time ranged from 5 to 6 days. Both 
bran and middlings ended $1.50 high- 
er. Heavy feeds advanced $1 to $2. 
Quotations March 22: Bran $51@52, 
standard midds. $51@52, flour midds. 
$54@55, red dog $54@55. 


Boston: Millfeed quotations aver- 
aged higher last week. Dealers re- 
ported an improved demand, although 
it was mostly limited to nearby re- 
quirements. Supplies appeared to be 
lighter than in recent weeks but not 
to the extent of encouraging a scram- 
ble for maintaining adequate inven- 
tories. However, most dealers anti- 
cipated a progressively tighter sup- 
ply situation in view of the reported 
lighter production figures. Despite 
this trend, most potential buyers were 
reluctant to make any extended com- 
mitments. Bran finished about $1 
higher, while middlings closed $1@ 
1.50 higher for the week. Quotations 
March 23: Bran $58, middlings $58@ 
58.50. 

Philadelphia: Transactions involv- 
ing the modest amounts designed to 
give nearby coverage accounted for 
the bulk of activity on the local mill- 
feed market last week. Warmer 
weather was an important factor in 
the continued quiet demand. The 
March 22 list of quotations was un- 
changed from the last four weeks: 
Bran $55, standard midds. $56, red 
dog $60. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
slow last week due perhaps to liberal 
stocking up done the previous week. 
Shipments are also slowing, although 
immediate shipment orders are being 
written. Supplies cover all needs in 
every line. Quotations March 22, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $54 85@56.56, 
standard midds. $53.85@56.56, flour 
midds. $58.85@60.06, red dog $60.85 
@ 62.56. 

New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket firmed considerably during the 


week, with steady prices and most 
active demand, particularly from 
the mixing and jobbing trade. Mills 
are not pressing for business but de- 
mand is good and larger mixers have 
used considerable tonnage. This, with 
mills on shorter running time re- 
flects the steadiness of the market 
through May. Quotations March 22: 
Bran $52@53.50, shorts $52@53.75, 
middlings $51@52.50. 

Memphis: Millfeed has been bought 
in this area the past several days, 
from Southwest dealers who under- 
cut Kansas City prices as much as $1 
a ton. Prices in burlap bags from the 
Southwest have been $49 ton for 
wheat bran, $50 for gray shorts and 
$49.50 for standard midds. 

Millfeed business has been slow in 
this territory because of accompany- 
ing slackness in the mixed feed trade. 
Dealers hope the millfeed business 
will take on a much better tone here 
in the near future. 

Portland: Millfeed prices closed in 
the Pacific Northwest at $41@41.50 
ton for prompt to April shipment. 
Middlings closed at $52. The market 
opened very weak but firmed up late 
in the week. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
stationary during the past week with 
demand and supply about equal. Mills 
are operating to capacity 24 hours 
per day, 7 days per week, and are 
booked well into April. Quotations 
March 22 (stationary): Red bran and 
millrun $43, midds. $48. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $50, midds. $55. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$50.50, midds. $55.50 f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto: Millfeed firmed somewhat 
during the week, with supplies not 
too plentiful. Quotations March 22: 
Bran $52@53, shorts $52@53, midds. 
$57@58, net cash terms, bags _ in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toron- 
to-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Mills reported some im- 


provement in the demand for bran, : 


but interest in shorts was slow and 
the small trade in middlings steady. 
Prices have fluctuated with the de- 
mand. Stocks on hand in Western 


Canada are only moderate and sales 
in the three prairie provinces con- 
tinued unimportant. Quotations 
March 23: Bran f.o.b. mills $41@45 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, AIl- 
berta $2 more; shorts $40@41; and 
midds. $44@48 in the three prairie 
provinces. All prices cash carlots. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: The local rye market 
continued to show considerable weak- 
ness for the period ending March 22, 
and prices were down 10¢ from the 
previous week. A marked downward 
revision in prices has been in progress 
since March 8, with quotations now 
about 20¢ below prices on that date. 
Local mills reported a few inquiries, 
but no buying. Quotations March 22: 
White patent $4.70@4.72, medium 
$4.60@ 4.62, dark $4.15@4.17. 

Portland: White patent $7.50, pure 
dark rye $6.50. 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ last 
week. Sales were nominal. Quotations 
March 22: White $5.64@5.75, medium 
$5.44@5.55, dark $4.89@5. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for rye patents 
continued slow. Prices fluctuate too 
rapidly to cause confidence among 
prospective buyers and they stick to 
only hand-to-mouth orders to cover 
immediate needs. Directions were 
slow. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$5.45@5.55, medium $5.25@5 35, dark 


$4.70@4.90, blended $6.16@6.26; rye 
meal $4.95@5.15. 
Philadelphia: A setback in rye 


prices failed to induce any expansion 
in demand for dark flour on the local 
market last week and some mill 
representatives expect a lengthy peri- 
od of hand-to-mouth takings because 
of the warmer weather. The March 
22 quotation on rye white of $5.55@ 
5.65 was 15¢ sack under that of the 
week before. 

St. Louis: Demand was slow and 
the trend 10¢ off for the week. Sup- 
ply was adequate, sales and shipping 
directions slow. Quotations March 22: 
Pure white $5.41, medium $5.21, rye 
meal $4.91, dark $4.66. 

Chicago: Weakening prices deter- 
red any great interest in rye flour in 
the central states during the week 
ending March 25. If prices go much 
lower, however, observers say, some 
buying might be aroused. Quotations 
March 22: White patent $5@5.07, 
medium $4.80@4.87, dark $4.25 @ 4.32. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto: Demand is fair, with 
prices steady. Quotations March 22: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons, $5.55, 
oatmeal in 100 lb. cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is only seasonal and mills 
anticipate a falling off in sales vol- 
ume with the advent of warmer 
weather. Supplies are not heavy and 
prices remain unchanged. Quotations 
March 23: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks 
$6.65 @6.90 in the three prairie prov- 
inces. All prices cash carlots. 
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porting countries for the calendar 
years 1949 to 1956 to place further 
emphasis on the industry’s success in 
merchandising flour overseas. (See 
accompanying story.) 

In the period ended March 16, 1956, 
Australia exported 347,900 metric 
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tons of flour in wheat equivalent: 
Canada 285,600 tons, and the Ug 
546,200 tons. In 1957, for the sam, 
period, Australia exported 105,49 
tons; Canada 181,600 tons, and the 
U.S. 596,200 tons. These figures yp. 
derline the losses sustained by the 
two major competitors of the Amer. 
ican flour trade in comparison with 
the U.S. 

The over-all total of IWA exports 
of wheat and flour in terms of wheat 
for the two-year comparison shows 
that for all exporting nations t 
March 16 of this year, exports felj 
slightly to 4,917,800 tons against 
5,247,500 tons for the same period ip 
the crop year 1955-56. On balance 
the U.S. has taken a larger share of 
both wheat and flour export tonnage 
under IWA this year. 


Latin American Gains 


In Latin American flour markets 
under IWA the U.S. jumped well 
ahead of Canadian mills in the 1956. 
57 IWA crop year. Here are the com. 
parative sales figures: To the Latin 
American flour markets in the IWA 
crop year 1955-56 Canada sold 122. 
600 metric tons and in the 1956-57 
crop year 88,100 tons, in wheat equiy- 
alent. In the same period of 1955-56 
the U.S. mills registered sales of 
269,500 tons and in 1956-57 316,500 
tons. 

This increase in U.S. export flour 
tonnage in the Latin American mar- 
ket reflects approximately the total 
gain in U.S. wheat flour exports reg- 
istered this year over last. 


Another item of encouragement to 
the U.S. mills in this comparison of 
official IWA reports for the same ter- 
minal date is the maintenance of the 
position of the U.S. mills in the Dutch 
market where flour sales from the 
U.S. held their own and _ actually 
made a slight increase in tonnage. 
However, the increase in Netherlands 
buying in the U.S. this year as com- 
pared with last rose sharply in bulk 
wheat far in excess of the increase 
in wheat flour business. 


Philippine Losses 


In the Philippine flour market both 
Canada and the U.S. lost ground in 
the IWA sales registry this year as 
against 1955-56. U.S. flour sales are 
off about 14,000 tons while Canadian 
sales are down by nearly 50% from 
a year earlier to 76,200 tons. Aus- 
tralian business to the Philippines is 
virtually unchanged at a relatively 
insignificant quantity for both years. 
' Flour sales to Indonesia under 
IWA are dragging this year compared 
with last. They have fallen in terms 
of metric tons, wheat equivalent, to 
108,000 as against 146,000 last year, 
with Australia the main supplier. 

Canadian flour tonnage to Cuba is 
slipping. This year it is slightly less 
than half of last year, whereas US. 
mills export tonnage has increased 
from 71,700 tons last year to 92,800 
this year. In the same comparative 
period, however, Cuban wheat im- 
ports have advanced sharply by more 
than 12,500 tons. 


Current Sales 


Dealing with current business, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that during the period March 
13-19, inclusive, the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. confirmed sales of 4,867,000 
bu. of wheat, including flour in wheat 
equivalent, under IWA quotas. 

Sales for the week included 141,- 
697 ewt. of flour and 4,539,000 bu. of 
wheat. The flour was equivalent to 
328,000 bu. of wheat. The importing 


countries principally concerned were 
Japan and Germany. 
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Interstate Elects 
John R. Dow 


New President 


KANSAS CITY — The Interstate 
Bakeries Corp. board of directors 
March 26 announced the election of 
Ralph Leroy Nafziger, its president 
for 27 years, aS chairman of the 
hoard and of John R. Dow, execu- 
tive vice president, as president. 

Rounding out his 50th year in the 
baking business, Mr. Nafziger retains 
the title of chief executive officer, 
devoting his attention to new prod- 
ucts, baking techniques, and further 
development of the organization he 
founded in 1930. As chairman of the 
soverning board of the American 
Bakers Assn. for his second term, 
Mr. Nafziger will continue as the 
top leader of the nation’s entire 
baking industry. 

The new Interstate chairman en- 
tered the baking business in 1905 
when, as a student of architecture, 
he was informed his father’s bakery 
in Kansas City, Mo., had gone bank- 
rupt. He left school and took over. 
Within a few years he had paid off 
his father’s debts and began expand- 





Clinton Zinter 


Clinton Zinter Named 
To Peavey Post 


MINNEAPOLIS—Clinton Zinter 
has been named director of F. H. 
Peavey & Co.’s agricultural depart- 
ment, it has been announced in Min- 
neapolis by F. Peavey Heffelfinger, 
president of the grain firm. 

Mr. Zinter was active in many of 
the Peavey agricultural department’s 
pioneering experiments in chemical 
weed control. He has been assistant 
director of the department for nine 
years and succeeds the late William 
P. MacDonald. 

Mr. Zinter has worked for Peavey 
mainly in the fields of testing experi- 
mental weed chemicals and the de- 
velopment of commercial fertilizing 
for grains. 

Mr. Zinter, a graduate of South 
Dakota Agricultural college, served 
as a South Dakota county agent be- 
fore joining Peavey in 1948. He is a 
contributor to North Central Weed 
Control Conference research reports 
—a publication reporting on experi- 
mental weed controls in 13 Midwest 
States and Canada. 

Mr. Zinter is a member of Alpha 
Zeta agricultural fraternity. He lives 
in Minneapolis. 
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ing until, in 1930, Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. was formed with him as 
president. 


Executive vice president for 10 
years, Mr. Dow will continue to di- 


rect production and marketing oper- 
ations for the corporation which last 
year passed the $100 million marker 
in sales in its 22 bread and 6 cake 
bakeries and 114 sales branches, em- 
ploying 6,521 persons. 

Mr. Dow’s association with Mr. 
Nafziger dates back to the early 
twenties when as a young Army flier 
he became Mr. Nafziger’s personal 
pilot. In 1927, after Mr. Nafziger 
purchased the Schulze Baking Co., 
Mr. Dow became Kansas City super- 
intendent. Later, he became general 
production manager. 


In 1935, Mr. Dow became general 
sales production manager of Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp. He was elected 
vice president in 1940, a director in 
1943, and executive vice president in 
1947. He lives in Kansas City, the 
national headquarters of Interstate 
Bakeries Corp. He is a director of 
the United States Cold Storage 
Corp., and of the Economics of Dis- 
tribution Foundation. He is a mem- 
ber of the national affairs commit- 
tee and serves as an alternate gov- 
ernor of the American Bakers Assn. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. Cuthbert Robinson 
Elected As Head 
Of Tool Group 


LONDON — J. Cuthbert Robinson 
has been elected president of the Ma- 
chine Tool Trades Assn., Inc., in Eng- 
land for 1957-58. He is chairman of 
Thomas Robinson and Son, Ltd., mill- 
ing engineers, Rochdale and has 
served on the council of MTTA since 
1925. 

Mr. Robinson went straight from 
school in 1917 to enlist in the Royal 
Flying Corps, to be shot down on his 
14th mission and fall into enemy 
hands. After his release in November, 
1918, he studied economics at Cam- 





bridge. 
Mr. Robinson entered the family 
business of manufacturers of flour 


milling equipment and woodworking 
machinery in 1920, joining the board 
after spending two years in the works 
and administrative branches. When 
appointed chairman in 1937, he be- 
came the seventh Robinson in direct 
descent to head the firm from its first 
recorded history in 1813. 

As chairman of a company which 
has exported a large proportion of its 
products for well over half a century 
Mr. Robinson has travelled extensive- 
ly. He has visited Australia six times 
(once for a stay of two years) and 
India. Before World War II he visited 
Poland and Finland as a member of 
British Trade Missions and since the 
war has toured both Canada and Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Robinson is married, and 
has a son and two daughters. 
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Pillsbury Arranges 
Loan of $5 Million 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has completed arrangements to 
borrow $5 million through the private 
sale of 5% notes due Dec. 1, 1972, to 
institutional investors. 

Of the total amount of loans, $2% 
million has been taken down and the 
balance will be taken down at some 
date between June 1 and Dec. 31, 
1957, to be fixed by the company. 
Proceeds will be used for additional 
working capital and other corporate 
purposes. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Marvin Byer has been promoted to 
manager of the quality control labo- 
ratory and Dan Rengers to the posi- 
tion of labor relations administrator 
at the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., plant at 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

® 


John H. Chain, vice president and 
assistant manager of the Acme Flour 
Mills, Oklahoma City, flew with his 
family to the Pacific Coast for a 
10-day vacation. 


E. Lee Kennedy, president of the 
Arrow Bag Co., Oklahoma City, has 
returned with Mrs. Kennedy from 
New York City where they were 
joined by their daughter, Miss Linda 
Kennedy, student at Bradford Junior 
College, Bradford, Mass. They also 
visited their son, Lt. Lee Kennedy 
at Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, 
Ill. 

L) 


W. E. Moore has assumed his duties 
as general manager for the Generai 
Baking Co., Wichita. He succeeds 
Harold R. Whitaker, whose death oc- 
curred March 5. His appointment 
was announced by J. F. Reynolds, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., regional man- 
ager for the company. Mr. Moore 
began his association with the firm 
in 1934 as a route salesman. 

® 

Roy Cooper, branch manager of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, 
has returned from Dallas where he 
attended a meeting of managers and 
supervisors of the company. 

am 

Thomas Kelly, formerly with the 
Chas. Koch Co. in Pittsburgh, has 
opened a flour brokerage and ware- 
house at Butler, Pa. 


Donald E. Blanchard, Mrs. Hurd’s 
Bakery, Denver, has been elected a 
director of the Denver Kiwanis Club. 
He served as secretary of the club 
last year. 


Cc. JI. Downing, Old Homestead 
Bread Co., Denver, was a featured 
speaker at the annual convention of 
the Associated Grocers of Colorado at 
Colorado Springs March 10-12. 

S 


A. R. Roote has been promoted to 
the position of chief milling executive 
by E. R. & F. Turner, Ltd., Ipswich, 
England, the milling engineering firm. 
Mr. Roote has been with Turners for 
the past 10 years and he is the joint 
author with Dr. J. Williams of the 
book “High Extraction Milling.” 

& 

Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Reinberg have 
announced the birth of their fifth 
child, a son, John McKinnon Rein- 
berg, in Kansas City Feb. 28. Mr. 
Reinberg, assistant manager of the 
Minneapolis plant of Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, formerly was assigned 
to sales work for Fulton in Kansas 
City. The family expects to complete 
their move to Minneapolis in the next 
few weeks. 

e 


Dean Mock, bakery flour sales re- 
gional manager at Kansas City for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has returned to 
his office after hospitalization for a 
check up. 

@ 


Irving H. Hyland, regional man- 
ager in Buffalo for Cargill, Inc., has 
been appointed assistant vice presi- 


dent in the company’s grain division. 
He will continue to head Cargill's 
eastern region. 

& 

Allen P. Patten has been named 
manager of the Boston office of Car- 
lin, Inc., a subsidiary of Cargill, Inc., 
according to an announcement by 
Fred M. Seed, vice president of the 
parent company’s vegetable oils divi- 
sion. Mr. Patten will assume the 
duties formerly held by John K. 
Yarger, who has been appointed man- 
ager of vegetable oil sales for Car- 
gill’s Philadelphia office. 

& 

Dr. Emil M. Mrak, chairman of the 
department of food technology at the 
University of California at Davis, will 
be awarded the Nicholas Appert 
Medal for outstanding accomplish- 
ments in food technology for 1957 by 
the Chicago Section of the Institute 
of Food Technologists. His selection 
was announced by Clarence Wiesman, 
chairman of the section. The pre- 
sentation will be made during the an- 
nual meeting of the institute at Pitts- 
burgh May 14. 

te 


Charles J. Regan, Jr., Chicago Me- 
tallice Manufacturing Co., and _ his 
wife, Lucille, became the parents of a 
5 lb., 11 oz. boy, John Patrick, March 
19 at the Chicago Lying-in Hospital. 
All concerned are doing well, and the 
mother and new son were expected to 
return home March 26. Charles J. 
Regan, Sr., director of public rela- 
tions for the eastern division, Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., Chicago, left 
Florida a few days earlier than plan- 
ned because of the new grandson’s 
arrival, but he says it is worth it 
even though he ran smack into a late 
spring blizzard which blew into Chi- 
cago March 25. 


A. James Sowden, president and 
general manager of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
called at the Chicago offices of Mill- 
ers National Federation last week. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Nebraska Consolidated 
Names Owen Cotton 
Vice President 


OMAHA—4J. A. Mactier, president 
of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., has announced that the directors 
of the company have elected Owen W. 
Cotton as a vice president. 

Mr. Cotton has been acting as 
assistant to the president and will 
continue in this capacity with in- 
creased responsibilities in the man- 
agement of the company’s flour mill- 
ing division. 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 
operates plants in Omaha, Fremont 
and Grand Island, Neb.; Decatur, 
Ala; and Tunnel Hill, Ga., producing 
bakery and family flours, animal and 
poultry feeds and corn meal. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a dividend of 75¢ a share on 
common stock, payable May 1, 1957, 
to stockholders of record April 10. It 
is the 115th consecutive quarterly 
dividend declared on common stock. 
There are 2,281,723 shares outstand- 
ing. 




















Clarence Jackson 


Edward Mollard 
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George Trudeau Bernard Turcot 


OGILVIE APPOINTMENTS—Four appointments in Ogilvie-Five Roses Sales, 
Ltd., a new company formed to market the products of Ogilvie Flour Mills, 
Ltd., and Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Canada, have been announced. 
Clarence S. Jackson has been appointed Ontario sales manager, flour and 
feeds division, and Edward J. Mollard has been named Ontario sales manager, 
package division. Mr. Jackson was formerly Ontario sales manager of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., and Mr. Mollard was formerly sales manager 
of the grocery product Ontario division of Ogilvie Flour Mills. George H. 
Trudeau has been named Quebec sales manager, flour and feeds division, and 
Bernard C. Turcot has been appointed Quebec sales manager, package division. 





Problems Facing 
Colorado Country 


Elevators Voiced 


DENVER—There may be difficult 
times ahead for the country eleva- 
tor operator in Colorado, predicted 
Herschel Harrison, Arriba, Colo., 
chairman of the country elevator 
committee, Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., at the latter 
group’s meeting here. 

Mr. Harrison said: “You'll see a 
tremendous redemption of soil bank 
certificates this year. We’re not crit- 
icizing the soil bank. But take a 
good look at the country elevator. If 
Mother Nature doesn’t come through 
with some moisture, you’re not go- 
ing to see one left.” 

About 50% of Colorado’s former 
wheat acreage has been placed in the 
soil bank, Mr. Harrison told the 
association members. 

Lloyd N. Case, vice president, Bur- 








Philip Lea 


NEW CHAIRMAN—Philip Lea has 
been elected chairman of the Oat 
Millers’ Research Committee in Eng- 
land. Mr. Lea is a director of Mor- 
ning Foods, Ltd., Crewe; Minsal, 
Ltd., Northwich; Wheelock Estates, 
Ltd., Sandbach; and Lea Bros. & 
Blakeman, Ltd., Nairobi, Kenya. In 
addition, Mr. Lea has been the of- 
ficial machinery advisor and consult- 
ant to the National Association of 
Corn and Agricultural Merchants, 
Ltd., for the past 10 years. 


dick Grain Co., Minneapolis, also 
predicted a “more lively” conversion 
of soil bank certificates, especially if 
the market price holds up. He told 
the group that the “period of af- 
justment” for grain men will con- 
tinue. 


Resolutions passed opposed any ex- 
tension of wage and hour legislation 
to include grain elevators and retail 
feed stores. Also, proposed freight 
rate increases were opposed. A reso- 
lution asking the governor to reap- 
point J. S. Parker of Wray as a mem- 
ber of the Colorado state agricul- 
ture committee was passed. Mr. 
Parker is now the only representa- 
tive of the grain and feed trade on 
the board although the grain indus- 
try is said to be the largest in the 
agriculture field in Colorado. 


A resolution supporting a bill now 
in the legislature titled “An Act for 
the Purpose of Controlling and Erad- 
icating Noxious Weeds, Insect Pests 
and Plant Diseases Within the State 
of Colorado” was passed and sup- 
port was given to include an appro- 
priation of $3,500 for executing the 
present state seed law. 

The membership, in a resolution 
thanked the 1954 emergency drouth 
committee for the extensive work in 
an effort to bring relief to the feed 
dealers from invoicing for early and 
late deliveries. 


Convention registration was 
among the largest of the group’s 32 
years’ existence. 

New directors elected for three- 
year terms are: Robert S. Davis, 
Simpson & Co., Colorado Springs; 
Harold Johnson, Ranchway, Ft. Col- 
lins; M. E. Koontz, Amherst Co-op 
Elevator, Amherst; Jim Kawson, 
Plains Grain Co., Burlington; and A. 
J. Schloo, Farmers Union Market- 
ing Assn., Denver. The directors 
elected Les Grandbouche, Hayden 
Grain Co., Hayden, as president and 
Del Ellis, CM & E, Denver, as vice 
president. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Elevator Explosion 
Victim Dies 

WICHITA — Albert Ray, Jr., 36, 
Newton, Kansas, who was critically 
injured in a grain elevator explosion 
and fire at Wichita Terminal Eleva- 
tor, Inc., March 18, died March 23 as 
a result of severe burns, head and 
chest injuries received in the acci- 
dent. (The Northwestern Miller, 
March 19, page 12.) 

Mr. Ray had been with the com- 
pany for 12 years. A veteran of World 
War II, he is survived by his widow 
and three children. 








V. J. Kelso Heads 
Hot Spot Detector 


In Ownership Change 


DES MOINES—V. J. Kelso has 
been elected president of Hot Spot 

etector, Inc., following the half in- 
terest sale in the company by his 
partner, J. W. McCann, to the Nep- 
tune Meter Co., New York. 

Hot Spot Detector manufactures 
an automatic scanning and recorder 
temperature measuring system for 
grain, seed and food products. Its 
plant is located in Des Moines and 
it employs a factory staff of 63 in 
addition to a national sales staff of 
22 sales engineers. 

The Neptune Meter Co. is a lead- 
ing manufacturer of gas, water and 
liquid flow meters. Its_ subsidiary 
companies manufacture and develop 
special equipmeni for the electronics 
and aviation fields. 

Mr. Kelso said the sale of his part- 
ner’s half interest in Hot Spot 
to Neptune brings together the Iowa 
temperature system company and 
Neptune Meter’s subsidiary, the Re- 
vere Corp. of America, Wallingford, 
Conn., for the development of new 
electronic equipment for the grain 
trade. 

The Revere Corp. holds patent 
rights for the flexible, nylon-covered 
steel temperature cables used in the 
Hot Spot Detector temperature sys- 
tems. 

As well as its own service offices in 
Hutchinson, Kansas; Sacramento, 
Cal.; Crowley, La., and Des Moines, 
Mr. Kelso said the Hot Spot Detec- 
tor temperature systems will now 
have available the service facilities 
of the Neptune company’s service of- 
fices throughout the U.S. and over- 
seas. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





General American 
Earnings Total 


$13 Million 


CHICAGO — Earnings of General 
American Transportation Corp. and 
its subsidiaries for 1956 attained an 
all-time high of $13,591,382 or $5.71 
a share, William J. Stebler, presi- 
dent, has reported to stockholders. 

This net income compares with 
$12,491,456 or $5.24 a share in 1955. 

Gross income for 1956 totaled 
$196,686,391 compared with $169,- 
000,006 in 1955. In reviewing the 
year, Mr. Stebler noted that major 
divisions of the company had record 
backlogs of orders as of Jan. 1, 1957, 
in excess of $110,000,000. This back- 
log is exclusive of new cars and stor- 
age facilities to be manufactured or 
erected for the company’s own serv- 
ice divisions. 

The report paid special tribute to 
“the impressive record established 
by our wholly owned subsidiary, 
Fuller Co.” The report added: 

“This subsidiary made the largest 
contribution of earnings of all our 
manufacturing operations. . . . The 
Fuller Co. holds the greatest possi- 
bility of all our manufacturing for 
future growth and diversification,” 
the report added. 

Mr. Stebler also disclosed that 
General American will erect a new 
thousand barrel per day pilot plant 
for the manufacture of cement by a 
radically new process. The process, 
which has been patented under the 
name of Pyzel, consists of the fluid- 
ized burning of cement which elim- 
inates the kiln in the production of 
the Portland cement clinker. The 
pilot plant is being erected at an 
existing cement plant. 
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Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling 


stocks listed on the New York 
change: 








and alli 
Stock =~ 


Mar, Mar, 
15, 2% 


1956-57 1957 195% 

High Low Close Close 

Allied Mills, Inc... 305% 275% 28% 29 
Allis-Chalmers .... 345% 32% 22% 304 
Pid. $3.25 ....... 34% 32% .... jou 
Am. Cyanamid 793% 66% W6Y, 753, 
A-D-M- Co. 37% 355% 3756 31H 
nities an, AE 57% 51% 54% 55K 
Cont. Baking Co... 3354 29% 3236 33% 
are 104% 99% 104 1ny, 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 3034 28 30 3014 
Cream of Wheat.. 293% 28% 29 28% 
Dow Chemical ... 67 57% 59% 51% 
Gen. Baking Co. .. 10 9 9% 9% 
| | See 134% 128% .... 131° 
Gen. Foods Corp... 44% 40 4334 43% 
Gen, Mills, Inc. .. 69 59% 634% 61 
Merck & Ce. ..... 35 29% 35 33% 
Ps I 52 8:<.6:0:0-01's 110 10534 109 = 109 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 38% 35 3634 37% 
Pfizer, Chas. ..... 50 423%, 484% 48% 
Pillsbury M., Inc... 44% 40% 42% 49% 
Procter & Gamble. 50% 445% 46 464, 
Quaker Oats Co.... 3634 33% 36% 35y 
St. Regis Paper Co. 484% 38% 404 404, 
Std. Brands, Inc... 40% 3734 38% 394 
Sterling Drug .... 275% 25% 27% 2% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. 74 66% 6914 2% 
Un. Bise. of Am... 295% 264% 287% 22% 
Victor Ch. Works. 28% 2534 27% 26% 
Ward Baking Co... 154% 13% 4% 13% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

American Cyanamid, Pfd. .. 149 152 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd... 160 163 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd... 112¥ 113Y, 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ... 81 84 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. ... 1581 1601 
Pmer, OCiae.,. PER scien o.aes 95 7 
Pillsbury M., Inc., $4 Pfd..... 93 95 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ........ 135 138 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 94% 95% 
Un. Bise. of Am., $4.50 Pfd. 98 100 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 82 84 
Ward Baking, $5.50 Pfd. ... 92 94 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 

stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 

Mar. Mar, 

15, 22, 


1956-57 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bise. Corp... 534 26 60s 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 163 149y%..... 161 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y.... 26 23% 24 25% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., “A”.... 35% 4 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $5 Pfd. .... 9634 985% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $8 Pfd. .... 108 10914 
NE . A Saab yokes has 12 12% 
Wagner Baking Co. ......... 44 4% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .... 100 103 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Mar. Mar. 
8 15, 
--1956-57— 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 3% ar 
ie VERS 60 50 51 514 
Can. Bakeries .... ie ee cae OE 
Can. Food Prod. .. 44% 3 3%, 3% 
| Se er eae Pe 834 8 8 8 
- ee 65 46 *16Y *46 
Catelli Food, A . 28 244%, .... 24% 
Ree Te 40 36 36 #35 
Cons. Bakeries 10% 6% 6% 6% 
Federal Grain .... 36 26%, 29 29 
| EE 314%, 25 283, 25% 
Gen. Bakeries ... 7.25 4.85 5.12% 5.50 
Int. Mig., Pfd. ... 98 80 ow oe 
Lake of the Woods, 
ree er 144 122 *122 122 
Maple Leaf Mig. .. 10 7 %%, 
Saree 103 90 cae 
McCabe Grain, A 26 18% .. 26 
ne re 26 20 ee 24 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 52 31 31 31 
y Serer ere 160 145 150 150 
Std. Brands ...... 40 40 ee 0 
Toronto Elevys. .... 24 164% 18% 19% 
United Grain, A .. 18 16 16 16 
Weston, G., “A” 354%, 17% 20% 20% 
- Se eae eer: 36% 18 205% 20% 
Pfd. 444% ...... 104% 90 924% 93% 


*Less than board lot. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Northwest Feed Men 


To Hear Columnist 


MINNEAPOLIS — Roy Dunlap, 
newspaper columnist and TV person- 
ality, will be the main speaker April 
1 at the meeting of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. at the Cal- 
houn Beach Hotel, Minneapolis. Mr. 
Dunlap, author of the Paul Light Col- 
umn, “Once Over Lightly,” in the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, is a former edi- 
tor of Stars and Stripes published in 
the Pacific Theater during World 
War II. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Retail Bakers Prepare for 
Spring Promotional Drive 


By FRANK W. COOLEY, JR. 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


NEW ORLEANS—One of the most 
important presentations to feature an 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
convention for many years took place 
during the afternoon session March 
19, when association officials de- 
scribed National Retail Bakers Week, 
using a “jamboree” atmosphere to 
illustrate the tremendous amount of 
point-of-sale, promotion and produc- 
tion information available to help re- 
tail bakers capitalize to the greatest 
extent on the week. 

An attendance of bakers second 
only to the giant St. Louis exposition 
a few years ago was recorded during 
the annual meeting here last week. 
Registration was approximately 1,500. 

The retail segment of the baking 
industry is concentrating heavily on 
the week’s promotion, set for April 
99-May 4. To get the program under 
way, the chairman of the demonstra- 
tions committee, Dominic Ancona, 
Broadmoor Bakery in New Orleans, 
introduced Gordon Nash, a director 
of the ARBA and owner of the Pris- 
cilla Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio, and 
Tom Scheuermann, ARBA field rep- 
resentative and coordinator of the 
National Retail Bakers Week. 

The ballroom of the hotel was dec- 
orated with plastic flags, window 
streamers and balloons intended to 
be used as promotion material for 
the week. Barney Schmitzer, ARBA 
display director from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
said “Let’s make it a real sell-a-bra- 
tion,” as he described the materials 
available. 

“The retail baker is one of the few 
merchants who does not sell branded 
merchandise,” Mr. Schmitzer said, 
“and he cannot benefit by the pre- 
selling the regular retailer of brand- 





J. O. Mickelson 


JOINS BAG FIRM—J. O. Mickelson, 
Minneapolis, has joined Crown-Zeller- 
bach Corp. as district sales represen- 
tative, Industrial Sales Division, mul- 
tiwall bag sales. Mr. Mickelson has 
been in the industrial bag sales busi- 
hess for 35 years, and until the first 
of 1957 was associated with the Hud- 
son-Hammond multiwall organiza- 
tion. His territory, which he will 
Serve from headquarters at 3033 Ex- 
celsior Blvd., Minneapolis, will in- 
clude Minnesota and the adjacent 
areas of four neighboring states. 





ed merchandise gets by national ad- 
vertising. For that reason the retail 
baker is not as advertising conscious.” 
Mr. Schmitzer described the promo- 
tion kit of publicity materials for 
use by groups and said that all of this 
material was being sent to every 
known retail baker whether he is a 
member of the association or not. 


Mr. Schmitzer explained that the 
daily feature idea which was used 
during the original bakers’ weeks 
years ago had been revised so that 
now there is a group of features 
which allows the individual baker to 
run his special when he wishes. 

During the production phase of the 
afternoon all of the ARBA specials 
were explained and displayed. One 
of the most unusual features is a 
ribbon chiffon cake which contains 
an already-baked cake section of a 
contrasting color. Other items were 
assorted dinner rolls, muffins, variety 
breads, pies and a honey nut coffee 
cake. The bakery demonstrators who 
participated in the session on retail 
bakers week included Frank Clegg, 
Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago; Fred 
A. Grimmig, Jacques Pastry Shop, 
Miami Beach, Florida; A. J. Forsman, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee; A. Jansma, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago; Larry Leete, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; Charles Waychoff, Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati; B. R. Kra- 
mer of the same firm, and Fred 
Wheeler, Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Durimg the production session it 
was pointed out that the housewives’ 
idea of a flaky crust does not neces- 
sarily coincide with the bakers’ idea. 
Mr. Wheeler mentioned that the pie 
crust should be crisp and tender and 
pointed out that a much drier and 
better tasting bottom crust can be 
obtained by partially baking the bot- 
tom crust. Then the fruit is added 
and topped with raw dough and 
baked in the normal fashion. 


Retail Operation Seminar 
The final business session of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Ameri- 
ca was in the form of a seminar on 
retail baker bakery operations. The 
subjects covered included shopping 
centers, on-the-premise baking, self 
service, sales training, drive-in bak- 
eries and full view windows. Acting 
as moderator of the panel was the 
session chairman, L. Carroll Cole, 

Cole Bakeries, Muskegon, Mich. 


The following were included on the 
program: Paul Baker, Jenny Lee 
Bakery, McKees Rocks, Pa.; Bernard 
Bowling, Plehn’s Bakery, Louisville, 
Ky.; Tom Scheuermann, ARBA, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Walter Schuchardt, Lake 
Forest Pastry Shop, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Charles J. Schupp, Schupp’s Pastry 
Shop, Washington, D. C.; William F. 
Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Robert M. Woods, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, Ill., and Herman Scho- 
en, Perfection Bakery, Hillsboro, Ore. 

Mr. Bowling said that a limited 
catering service is going to be almost 
a must for the retail baker because 
competition will force him to it. The 
wedding cake is only part of the big 
operation, Mr. Bowling said, and in 
his experience people are wanting 
more and more to obtain the cake 
as a part of a catering service and 
those who supply only wedding cakes 
will begin to lose out to those sup- 
plying a full service by catering the 
entire wedding reception. 

Mr. Schuchardt said that he still 
objects to selling a product which 


has been frozen and then thawed in 
his bakery showcases. 

“Very often,” Mr. Schuchardt said, 
“we will freeze the product, it will be 
thawed out, sit in the store display 
cases, then when the housewife buys 
it she will take it home and freeze 
it again. This can only result in a 
serious loss of quality. We sell from 
the freezer when we run out of fresh 
products, but we would prefer to sell 
the fresh items.” 

Mr. Schupp talked on the obliga- 
tion the retail baker has to sell foods 
made in a clean shop and urged bak- 
ers to do everything they can to pre- 
sent a clean, modern appearing store 
at all times. 

Mr. Baker said “we cannot start 
too soon” to begin training of sales 
girls. ‘The baker nowadays is so 
desperate for help, he will hire the 
first girl who comes along,” Mr. 
Baker feels. He also said the bakery 
owner should delegate the job of hir- 
ing to his wife or a store manager. 
An application blank and interview 
should be used to find out such 
things as previous employer and edu- 
cation and then a training program 
should be instituted that will give 
the new employee a background in 
the business and instill a desire to do 
a good job. 

The growth of on-premise baking 
in super markets was detailed by 
Mr. Woods, basing his experience on 
independent super markets doing 
from $25,000 to $100,000 a week in 
business. 

“It is a young business,” he said, 


27 


“and is growing. Many super market 
operators are looking for baking 
connect ons.” He illustrated his point 
by saying that one supermarket or- 
ganization he was interested in had 
gone from three on-premise bakery 
operations last year to 23 this year. 


Wide Open Field Claimed 

“The field is wide open for retail 
bakers,”’ Mr. Woods said. “They need 
you, and I think you need them. If 
you were to go to the supermarket 
operator you could make a deal for 
any new market he intends to build, 
and it might be possible to get the 
entire deal financed.” He alsu said 
that the bakery operator could work 
on a salary, commission plus bonus 
basis or almost any other arrange- 
ment since the supermarket opera- 
tors are now bakery minded, now 
realize that bakery sales can com- 
prise 4% to 7% per cent of their 
weekly business. 

Mr. Woods cautioned the bakers 
that the supermarket should be do- 
ing $25,000 a week or a bakery is 
not justified. 

Mr. Schoen referred to the bakers 
position in civic affairs and men- 
tioned that the average baker does 
not do enough of this type of activi- 
ty. He stressed that belonging to 
local groups such as the Chamber of 
Commerce is important to the baker 
and allows him to get close to the 
people he serves. The session closed 
with an extended question and an- 
swer period involving considerable 
audience participation. 








Memo— 


When It's 
TIME 
To RENEW! 
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Readers of The Northwestern Miller receive without 
charge THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AL- 
MANACK. This comprehensive reference book of 


facts and statistical information about the flour, feed, 


grain and baking industries is published annually as 


a supplement to The Northwestern Miller. It will 


appear this year as Section Two of the April 30 issue. 


Insure the receipt of your copy by prompt renewal 


of your subscription when notice of expiration 


reaches you. And, if you are not now receiving The 


Northwestern Miller, send your subscription order 


at once so that we may place your name in our active 
file before publication date of THE 1957 NORTH- 
WESTERN MILLER ALMANACK. 


The Northwestern Miller 


2501 Wayzata Blvd. 


P.O. Box 67 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Sweet Cream 
Very Best 
Masterpiece 


Encore 
Choice of Minnesota 





iS he ae se ETC i 


| 576 Grain Exch Mi lis 15, Minn. 





Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 

















QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Miliing Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








SCRIPT 


(Continued from page 12) 





script redemption ban comes at a 
time when some: trade elements have 
prepared a comprehensive study of 
a uniform subsidy policy. 

Cash Subsidy Alternative 

The cash subsidy arrangement has 
previously been thought of as an al- 
ternative proposal for subsidy-in- 
kind, which might be invoked at the 
start of the new crop year, July 1, 
1957. This unexpected turn of events 
over the redemption ban might pos- 
sibly lead to a more rapid move into 
the cash subsidy arrangement. 

All of these choices will have to be 
examined, and as emphasized above, 
if no satisfactory arrangement can 
be made there is always the possi- 
bility that USDA may determine it 
must exert management of its inven- 
tory and therefore go back to its 
previous method of sale before the 
subsidy-in-kind plan was invoked. 

The corn stocks of CCC and the 
present method of sales are other fes- 
tering sores both for the govern- 
ment and the trade. Sales of CCC 
corn from bin sites have been huge. 
Some of these sales, such as redemp- 
tion of drouth certificates and sale of 
corn clearly out of condition, are man- 
datory on CCC. The trade recog- 
nizes the necessity for both those 
factors although there has been some 
serious questioning of the “out-of- 
condition” category. 

Corn in Export Market 

The chief topic of criticism of CCC 
corn sales policy has been its domi- 
nation of the export market. Trade 
groups have urged CCC to halt ex- 
port sales of its stocks and turn the 
exporters into the free market for 
corn. 

These groups contend that the cur- 
rent disposal efforts of CCC to get 
rid of old crop corn will ultimately 
mean that the government will get 
huge tenders of the low loan level 
1956 crop unless CCC withdraws from 
the export market and permits free 
market buying to boost the open mar- 
ket price for corn to some attractive 
level above the low loan. 

Trade sources and some _ govern- 
ment officials believe that it would 
be necessary to push the country 
price of cash corn up to about $1.34 
bu. if CCC can hope to dodge huge 
loan impoundings. 

Thinking on Price Varies 

As usual in trade comments on ef- 
fects of events on price, opinions dif- 
fer broadly. One group agrees that 
withdrawal of CCC stocks from ex- 
port offerings could push the price 





Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








up to $1.34, saying that for many do- 
mestic buyers today receipts of corn 
from free market sales are but a neg- 
ligible part of receipts. Others say 
that some feed industry operators to- 
day are virtually living off drouth 
emergency feed certificate redemp- 
tions. 

A dissenting group contends that 
no such price rise can be attained. 
It cites the improving moisture con- 
ditions in the Sothwest, where recent- 
ly a large number of drouth disaster 
counties have been taken off the 
emergency program. This will reduce 
that call on CCC stocks and as a re- 
sult CCC would not find it necessary 
to get out of the export market sim- 
ply to force prices higher. These dis- 
senters doubt such a price advance 
as indicated by a country price level 
of $1.34 can be attained. This latter 
group, however, reflects buyer opin- 
ion and buyers normally are not bull- 
ing the market for commodities they 
need. 


Some Corn Subsidy Necessary 

To be consistent with a decision to 
get out of the corn export field, it is 
seen that USDA would immediately 
have to provide some form of sub- 
sidy between the domestic corn price 
and the world market. Since this 
subsidy would be relatively small in 
comparison with the present wheat 
subsidy rate, it probably would be a 
cash subsidy unless CCC would agree 
to permit redemption of wheat sub- 
sidy script for corn and other grains 
which CCC holds. That proposal has 
previously been made to CCC but it 
is doubted it ever got serious consid- 
eration. 

Within CCC there appears to be 
some conflict of judgments over a 
withdrawal of CCC from the export 
market. Again those who are in op- 
position say that they must manage 
stocks and cause disposal from crit- 
ical storage areas where they expect 
to obtain large impoundings of the 
low loan level corn from the 1956 
crop. 

They say if they dropped their ex- 
port sales monopoly the exporters 
would buy corn from more advan- 
tageous areas east of Illinois where 
there is no immediate storage prob- 
lem for CCC and leave the big pile-up 
still in the country bin sites of CCC. 
The trade counters with the comment 
that there is adequate terminal space 
to clean out the storage jam. 

Chicago Meeting a Factor 

This week CCC regional office of- 
ficials interested in the corn surplus 
problem will meet in Chicago to study 
the — situation. Since conclusions 
reached at that session will be fresh 
in the minds of officials here at the 
time of the April 3 meetings, it seems 
a distinct possibility that it will be 
an appropriate item on the schedule, 
since corn has most of the same basic 
frictions as wheat. 


Lurking in the background of the 
corn decision is the still-present 
threat of a huge hog expansion this 
fall and in the spring of 1958. The 
recent pig crop report shows barely 
a 1% increase in hog numbers for 
the nine major corn-hog states. That 
small rate of increase appears to 
have justified the recent sales by 
CCC of its bin site stocks, since thus 
far it has not touched off a broad 
expansion in swine numbers that the 
low price of corn usually causes. 

Trade comment, however, is to the 
effect that while such a conclusion 
may be justified statistically on the 
basis of this crop report, this report 
does not fully reflect the corn-hog 
area conditions, where there is a 


brisk demand for all sorts of breed- 
er pigs, and that the fall crop ad- 
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WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25, 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of Te- 
plies if keyed to office of publication, 
Situation Wanted advertisements wij 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads 3 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ad 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 
| A v a 
LARGE STOCK OF ALL TYPES GRajy 
processing machinery. E. H. Beer & (% 
Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 














MACHINERY WANTED 
v ee ee 
KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAI)\ 


machinery. E. H. Beer & ( 
Baltimore 2, Md. 














ALL 
processing 
Inc., 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDS0\ 


scales, bag closing machines and othe 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 51 


Jefferson City, Mo. 





Experienced Food Technologist— 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. | 

Excellent opportunity for an ex: | 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 

All replies confidential. 

Mr. P. W. Bauman 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Blvd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 











FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 





vance will consequently be much lar- 
ger than the USDA economists may 
contemplate. They say that stock- 
yards studies of receipts indicate that 
there is a broad withholding of gilts 
from the market for this period o 
the year, foreboding a big production 
upsurge for swine this fall. 

USDA officials are not unaware 0 
this possibility and are believed t0 
be thinking of corrective remedies in 
terms of timing of application. Even 
those who are currently not in favor 
of getting CCC corn out of the export 
market do not have ‘closed minds’ 
on the issue, but seem to be think 
ing in terms of time for action t0 
prevent a continuing advance in hog 
numbers into the spring pig crop of 
1958. This reasoning would indicate 
that they would prefer to put the 
weight of removal of CCC _ stocks 
from the market late this summer 
and next fall at time of harvest, sup 
ported by the hope that on the basis 
of recent farmer intentions to plant 
and on the basis of normal yields the 
1957 corn crop can be held to under 
three billion bushels. 

USDA officials are not without 
some concept of the political pres 
sures which are building up on them, 
pressures which they suspect to be 
speculative interests which sense 4 
market run-up if CCC were to with 
draw from the export market at this 
time. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 
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WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 





“OLD TIMES” 


111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE “ROCK RIVER” °BLODGETT’S” RYE stckwueat 


PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 





All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

-<— | SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
} STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 








Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNBPR 
MANAGED 














WALL~ ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* ME PHERSON, KANSAS * 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 





BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 

















POLAR BEAR 










As old-fashioned in top quality as it 
is modern in bakeshop performance, 
POLAR BEAR flour has a heritage 
of more than fifty years of quality 
leadership. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND ,U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATIL, O. 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 























The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








CHICAGO, ILL. 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 














ame // Yo / 


/) yy PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC, 
K KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO + NEW YORK 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CoO. 5: £0U!: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


MO. 








CONVENTION CALENDAR 








March 28 — Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Restaurant, Balti- 
more, Md.; sec., H. B. Dixon, Grain 
Division, AMS, Agricultural Re- 
search Center, Beltsville, Md. 

March 28-29—District 13, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Palisser 
Hotel, Calgary, Alta.; sec., J. T. 
Wimbush, 68 Higgins Ave., Winni- 
peg 2, Man. 


March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3. 


March 31-April 2 — Texas Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Gunter, San Antonio, 
Texas; sec., William Baird, Room 
1134, National Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 


April 6—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howie Co., 123 S. Third St., Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn. 


April 183—Utah Retail Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City; 
sec., B. L. Bushman, 236 W. Fifth 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

April 27—Cincinnati 
American Association of Cereal 
Steele, 2179 Plesant Valley Drive, 
Chemists, Cincinnati; sec., C. J. 
Huntington, W.Va. 

April 27-29—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 


April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 


April 29-May 2—Association of 
Operative Millers annual conference 
and trade show, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


April 28-30—National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia; sec., Philip W. Orth, 
Jr., 403 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 

April 30-May 1—South Dakota 
Bakers Assn., Sioux Falls, S.D., Cat- 


Section 12, 



















GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


Board of Trade Bldg. © GRand 1-7535 


P.O. Box 4207 


Samuel Muir °* 
Manager 


Robert Yeager ° 
Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY 


FORT WORTH 


MArket 6-3731 
Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


ENID 
ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 


aract Hotel; sec., J. C. Gifford, 1g) 
S. Minnesota Ave., Sioux Falls, 8p. 


May 5-7—Oklahoma and Arkangy| 
Bakers Assn., Lake Murry Lodge ; 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., J. C. § 
Oklahoma A&M College, Oknnuige, 4 
Okla. 


May 6-7—Minnesota Bakers 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; 
James M. Long, 623 Fourteenth Ay, 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


May 10-11—National Soft Whey 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Rp. 
anoke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 13% 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, qj, 


May 11-13 — Southwest Bakey 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerqu, 
N.M., sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 1%, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


May 138-15—Biscuit & Cracke 
Manufacturers Assn. and Indepeni. 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., th: 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; se, 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracke 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, % 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, I, 


May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Ass, 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moing 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Mornin 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ms. 
quoketa, Iowa. 


May 16-17—Millers National Fed. 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec, 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 19-23 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Sheraton-Palac 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.; sec., Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Ine, 
Rahway, N.J. 


May 14-15 — Iowa Bakers Assn, 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Walter Dolch, Mornin 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Mi 
quoketa, Iowa. 

June 8-10— Pennsylvania Baker 
Assn., mid-year convention; Hotd 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec, 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har 
risburg, Pa. 


June 17-19—The Bakers Associs- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; See, 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave, 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 


dune 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec. Edwin C. Muhly, 11% 
Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 

June 24—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., King Edward Hotel, Toronto; 
sec., Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King St. 
E., Toronto, Ont. 


June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada; set, 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave, 
New York 17, N.Y. 

June 28—Pacific Millers Assn, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins Bldg, 
11th and A St., Tacoma 2, Wash. 


July 28-31—West Virginia Bakets 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Pent- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 


Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Pent- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphis 
Bakers Club, George Landenbergée!, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Atlanta, Biltmore Hotel, At 
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William Keenan 


SALES ENGINEER—Appointment of 
William Keenan as sales-power trans- 
mission engineer for W. S. Nott Co., 
Minneapolis industrial product distri- 
putor, has been announced by W. A. 
Linfors, Vice president in charge of 
sales. Mr. Keenan previously was as- 
sociated with the U.S. Rubber Co. for 
10 years. He is a mechanical engineer- 
ing graduate of Purdue University. 





lanta, Ga.; pres., Benson Skelton, 
708 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 


Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7%, Ill. 
Oct. 19-28 — American Bakers 


Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec, Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, IIL 


Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
5ll Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute annual meeting, Peabody Ho- 
tel Memphis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Il. 





FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “i's: 








GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 


—— 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


General Offices Denver, Colorado 
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Argentina to Bid for Export 
Markets With Government Aid 


WASHINGTON—The methods by 
which Argentina hopes to improve 
its competitive position in world 
grain export markets are explained 
in a bulletin from the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

In effect, recent decrees by the 
Argentine government authorized 
the establishment of futures trad- 
ing markets for barley, oats and rye 
in Buenos Aires and Rosario, and 
establishment of new aforos — or 
minimum systems of price gauges— 
for exports of those grains. (Similar 
authorization for private trade in 
wheat and corn is not expected un- 
til after the harvest of 1957 crops, 
or later.) 

The government has announced 
that it intends to bring about a 
gradual shift from the previous sys- 
tem of state trading to one of pri- 
vate trading for all grain and oilseed 
crops as a part of its general pro- 
gram to expand production and ex- 
ports of those products. The first 
step in that direction was the or- 
ganization of the National Grain 
Board in October, 1956, as an auton- 
omous organization to supervise 
trade in grains. This agency re- 
placed the National Institute of 
Grain Elevators, a state trading or- 
ganization, which had exercised a 
complete monopoly of the _ grain 
trade. The liberalized system, now 
applicable to barley, oats, and rye, 
permits private trade in those 
grains subject only to such govern- 
ment intervention as may be neces- 
sary to maintain the guaranteed 
minimum price. 

The National Grain Board super- 
vises all transactions on the newly 
formed futures markets, including 
operations for export as well as for 
domestic trade. The new futures 


markets, considered essential for the 
successful operation of private trad- 
ing, are expected to strengthen and 
stabilize domestic prices for the 
“freed” grains by permitting export- 
ers and domestic buyers to contract 
grain over longer periods of time. 
The functioning of the futures mar- 
kets will also be important in assist- 
ing the private trade to finance 
grain stocks previously held by gov- 
ernment trade agencies. 


Competitive Position 


The extent and success of private 
trading under the liberalized system 
will depend upon the effectiveness of 
domestic and export demand in 
maintaining local market prices 
above the official support level guar- 
anteed to producers. Under existing 
regulations, private traders are 
obliged to pay a higher price than 
the government’s support level. The 
latter price is for barley, oats, and 
rye 73, 48 and 85¢ bu. respectively 
at the official exchange rate of 18 
pesos to the dollar delivered at Ar- 
gentine port elevators. 


Since a large part of Argentina’s 
production of these grains ordi- 
narily moves into world markets, 
the demand by exporters will exer- 
cise a dominant influence upon 
domestic price levels. Under the 
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new private trading system, the 
demand for export is limited by 
the exporters’ ability to purchase 
grain above the established sup- 
port level. The extent to which 
they can do so depends on the 
peso proceeds available to them 
from their export sales. The aforo 
is designed to increase peso pro- 
ceeds from such sales. 


The aforo affects export demand 
in the domestic market through the 
regulation of peso exchange pro- 
ceeds available to exporters from 
each foreign sale. The new fixed 
aforo for oats, barley, and rye, spe- 
cifies the maximum quantity of for- 
eign currency proceeds which the 
exporter must surrender at the of- 
ficial exchange rate of 18 pesos to 
the U.S. dollar (less a 10% reten- 
tion in the case of barley and rye) 
for each ton of grain exported. For- 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA * CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 















































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


- 


For more than 80 years... 


. . . The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
news magazine 


®@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 
THE AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PRODUCTION 
CROPLIFE 











Che Northwestern Miller 


2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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3) Assumed f.0.b price at ports ...... , 


exchange rate . 
.) Foreign currency available for sale at fre 
' exchange rate sess ° 


ort proceeds under aforo: 
At official exchange rate* 
At free exchange rate? 


Exp 


Total 


Taxes and costs 
: Fiscal taxes and feest ....... 
Administrative and port costs 


Net proceeds under fixed aforo 


eign currency proceeds in excess of 
the specified amounts are negotiable 
at the free market rate, which was 
37-38 pesos to the U.S. dollar at the 
peginning of February, 1957. The 
foro provides the exporter a sub- 
sidy, in exchange premiums, which 
increases his competitive position in 
home and world markets as long as 
the f.o.b. value exceeds the aforo 
level. 

The aforo is fixed at 690 Argen- 
tine pesos a metric ton, in bulk, 
fob. Argentine ports for _ barley, 
oats and rye. It is increased by 189 
pesos a ton for grain exported in 
bags. The volume of exports in bags, 
however, is limited to 15% of any 
order. In the case of barley and rye, 
a retention, amounting to 10% of 
the official exchange rate, is de- 
ducted for the National Recovery 
Fund making an effective official 
rate of 16.20 pesos per U.S. dollar 
for the two grains. Since the re- 
tention is not applicable to exports 
of oats, the exporter of that com- 
modity may convert foreign currency 
to the peso value of the aforo at the 
full official rate of 18 pesos per dol- 
lar. 

At the 16.20 exchange rate applic- 
ible to barley and rye, an equivalent 
ff approximately $42.60 of foreign 
currency must be surrendered for 
the aforo of 690 pesos. Any excess 
in the f.o.b. price in terms of for- 
eign currency over $42.60 ton is 
negotiable in the free exchange mar- 
ket where exchange rates have var- 
ied from 28 to 41 pesos to the USS. 
dollar during the past year. 

From his total peso proceeds, the 
exporter must pay various export 
taxes and fees, estimated at about 
10% of the official f.o.b. peso value 
after the retention for the National 
Recovery Fund. In addition, he must 
pay administrative and port han- 
dling costs, estimated at 50 pesos a 
metric ton. The remaining proceeds 
are available for purchasing grain 
in the domestic market. 

Net Proceeds 
The attached tabulations indicates 


b) Foreign currency required to be sold at official 


Net proceeds at official exchange rates** ..... 


Peso equivalent of (b) converted at 16.20 pesos to the U.S. dollar [i.e., the official rate of 
g pesos less retention of 10%). +Peso equivalent of f.o.b. value, computed at the official rate 
ess 69 pesos retention on aforo value. Estimated to be 10% of f.o.b. value, computed at the 
aificial rate less 69 peso retention on aforo value. **Total } 
oer dollar less 10% for taxes and 50 pesos a ton for administrative and port costs. 
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——uU.S. dollars per metric ton 
45.00 











MEP oe 40.00 50.00 
Satake 40.00 42.60 42.60 
oe sia wai 2.40 7.40 
—Argentine pesos per metric ton— 
648.00 690.00 690.90 
Parent ees 91.20 281.00 
Ete 648.00 781.20 971.20 
aes 64.80 74.10 83.10 
50.00 50.00 50.00 
114.80 124.10 133.10 
ery 533.20 657.10 838.10 
xem 533.20 606.10 679.00 


f.0.b. price converted at 16.20 pesos 


competitive position of the Argen- 
tine exporter is improved in both the 
domestic and the export market by 
reason of the free exchange pre- 
miums available to him. The advant- 
age of the fixed aforo over conver- 
sion of foreign currency at the of- 
ficial exchange rate increases with 
advances in the world price at Ar- 
gentine ports once that price ex- 
ceeds the amount required for the 
aforo. (See comparison of proceeds 
at bottom of tabulation.) This ad- 
vantage is also increased by ad- 
vances in the free market peso rate. 
For example, when the free peso 
rate rises from 37 to 45 to the U.S. 
dollar, the net aforo proceeds will 
be increased by 37 pesos a ton for 
the $50 f.o.b. price. 

The exchange premiums may be 
reflected through the exporter either 
by increases in prices he is able to 
pay in the domestic market, or by 
reductions in prices he may be able 
to quote on exports, depending on 
the supply in the home market or 
the demand in the world market. 

The new fixed aforo of 690 pesos 





LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu GRADE SprRING WHEAT FLOouRS 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 





a metric ton is the minimum speci- 
fied by the November decree which 
liberalized trade in barley, oats, and 
rye. That minimum was defined as 
being no less than the government’s 
guaranteed support price at port 
elevators plus 15% to cover costs 
necessary to place the grains on an 
f.o.b. basis. 


The aforo has been subject to 
some criticism, locally, as_ being 
too high to maintain private trad- 
ing in view of the high support 
price and a possible downward 
trend in world prices. Recent re- 
ports from Argentina indicate that 
lower export prices have forced 
the National Grain Board to enter 
the domestic market to support 
the price of oats. Limited exports 
are being maintained for barley 
and rye. 


Substantial reductions in the 
world price for barley, oats, and rye 
could eliminate effective private 
trade in those grains under the pres- 
ent aforo. In that event trading 
would revert to a government mo- 
nopoly system with the National 
Grain Board functioning as the prin- 
cipal agency for purchase of Argen- 
tine grains. Reduction in fixed 
aforos, to maintain private trade un- 
der the present system, would tend 
to increase the danger of inflation 
by developing a heavy demand for 
Argentine currency in the free ex- 
change market. A possible alterna- 
tive, in this event, might be a shift 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 








AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
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from fixed to flexible aforos for 
grain. A flexible system would pro- 
vide traders a stable margin on ex- 
port sales irrespective of changes in 
world prices. 

Successful operation of the private 
trading system in Argentina also 
faces other difficulties. Trading firms 
must finance and develop new mar- 
keting organizations. Credit and 
transportation are important limita- 
tions to the large scale commercial 
movement of grains under the new 
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CHECKED 


.. Means your 


flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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There’s None Better/ 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














that net proceeds from export sales 
of barley and rye will exceed the 
minimum support price for those 
grains when the f.o.b. value exceeds 
$43 metric ton. The same is true for 
oats, which is not subject to reten- 
tons for the National Recovery 
Fund, when the f.o.b. price is about 


These famous wheats again 
coinprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 








$40 ton. These prices, which limit . th i 

S, 1e best baking results. The 
the private export trade, compare AMOUS FOR , 
. nigh Q is ° le = 
With actual average export prices ARE F demaad is good, but our “pe 


cialists are ready to pick th« 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 


-WESTCENTRAL cooperative GRAIN COMPANY- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 
CouNTRY ELEVATORS 


during October, 1956, of about $52.50 
4 metric ton for barley and rye and 
$45 a ton for oats. 

The tabulation is indicative of the 
net peso proceeds available to ex- 
Porters from export sales at speci- 
fied prices under the fixed aforo, 
compared with those obtainable if 
the entire f.o.b. value of the sale in 
terms of foreign currency is con- 
verted to pesos at the official ex- 
change rate. 

Under the fixed aforo system the 


- GOOD BAKING! 





























N V Algemeene Handel-en 
° e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 


HOLLAND 





| AMSTERDAM 


Importers of 


FLOUR - FEED - STARCH 











M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 














CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 


FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL-OSLO” 











ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: ‘‘Asbjornstad”’ 
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system. However, the organization 
and effectiveness of trade in barley, 
oats, and rye under the new system 
will be interesting to observe since 
the same system is likely to be ap- 
plied sooner or later to trading in 
wheat and corn. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Chemical Firm Names 


2 to Bag Sales 


NEW YORK—Officials of the for- 
est products division, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., have announced two 
sales appointments in their kraft pa- 
per and bag operations. 

James D. Griggs has been named 
southern district sales service man- 
ager and will headquarter at At‘anta, 
Ga. He was sales order clerk in the 
division sales offices at West Monroe, 
La. Prior to joining the sales depart- 
ment Mr. Griggs was shipping fore- 
man in the division’s bag plant. The 
announcement of his appointment 
was made by Robert Foster, south- 
ern district sales manager for kraft 
paper and bags. 

The other appointment was that of 
Malcolm H. Smith, former district 
sales coordinator for container sales, 
now appointed to a position as assist- 
ant sales manager of the kraft paper 
and bag sales of the forest products 
division. Mr. Smith will headquarter 
at West Monroe. The announcement 
of his appointment was made by J. R. 
Peat, sales manager. 





ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch; 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,’’ London 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny” 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘Coventry,’ London 








is one who walks 


A pedestrian 
when you are walking. A jay walker 
is one who walks when you are driv- 
ing. 


*¢ ¢ 


Women bear pain much more 
heroically than men do, especially 
when it comes to wearing shoes. 


¢?¢¢ 

Once there was a lion tamer who 
said that his father before him had 
also been a lion tamer. 

“Did you ever put your head in a 
lion’s mouth?” he was asked. 

“Only once,” said the fellow, “to 
look for dad.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

“Darling, I haven’t told you be- 
fore,” reported the beaming wife, 
“but I paid five hundred dollars for 
this beauty plan, and after only 
three and a half weeks I’ve been 
taken for Marilyn Monroe.” 

“You’ve been taken,” corrected her 
husband, “for five hundred dollars.” 


$e ¢ 

A grizzled old banker in a rural 
town was being interviewed on his 
successful career. 

Interviewer: “How did you get 
started in the banking business?” 

Old Banker: ‘“’Twas simple. I put 
up a sign saying: Bank. A man came 
in and gave me one hundred dollars. 
Another came in and gave two hun- 
dred dollars. By that time my con- 
fidence reached such a point that 
I put in fifty dollars of my own 


money.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


The rookie pared another potato. 

“Hey, Sarge,’”’ he called suddenly, 
“what does K.P. stand for anyhow ?” 

“Keep peelin’,” 
roar. 


was the answering 
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J. H. BLAKE. 
FLOUR 
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Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Marck 

















26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. T 
A 
Francis M. Franco|| : 
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FLOUR ||: 


421 Seventh Ave. 


New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








—_—— 


BREY & SHARPLESS | 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











ai Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill, | 








GILBERT JACKSON | 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears’ 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 | 














The Montgomery Company| 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS | 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 

21 W. 10TH ST. 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 


——— 














Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


—— 











H.J.B. M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


AMSTERDAM Z 
Cable Address JOS 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Brondway New York 4, New York 














A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


Sm 





Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO.., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
Room 1536 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. | 
roreicn HJLOUR  omestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 














KNIGHTON. 
FOR FLOUR | 


NEW YORK BOSTON 





PHILADELPHIA | 
— 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 

961 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 











Acme-Evans Flours 








yers 
B 0 O K S = Progressive Milling Since 1821 
10m 94 ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. Finest Hard Wheats 
THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) eS The only mill in this great terminal 
James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Company market, Universal consistently offers: 
’ You can make better bread with BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 


Inco 





A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and wodies in cash and grain 
futures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what happens to grain following its purchase 
from the farmer, how it is graded, stored and diti . the establishing of price 
even before the crop is planted, the role of the university professor in the grain trade. 
This authoritative book will become the leading reference book on this subject for 
farmers, county agents, legislators, foreign buyers, °é 0 
government personnel, teachers, etc. ............. ccc cece cece eeeeeeeeeees ° 


INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN AND GRAIN 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
10008 0. ( em oer 


Dicluth, Missire 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


























By Richard Cotton “DURAMBER” || DIXIE LILY 
Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, —_e experience in modern 
methods of insect control. A text book and manual for those engaged in storage, ship- SEMOLINA Plain and Self-Rising 
rk ping and processing of grain. 245 pages, 6x9, photo-offset. $3 25 
fF eT FO eer rrr ee e FANCY No. 1 A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
By Fred DeArmond Ge UHLER 
ESS Mr. bong re - omer uate sae ol of Nation's Business. This —_ o~ Laggeee | MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
pointers in each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of time an Mill & Gen. Offices, ’ 
coerey. ae of ——— —. — for —. along ~¥ employers, em- AMBER MILLING DIVISION CS ee eee 
ployees and fellow executives, the art of self command, the use an . " . ree s i i ~ 
fiming of words and action. Revised Edition—251 pages ...............++. $6, Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association ° pce Boggs gy No ™ 
A, PA, : : : 
a By B. Connor Johnson 
= 
40, Of interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines assay 
thods with chapters on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. Has com- 
prehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin assays. Animal, 
microbiological and chemical or physical methods are given for each vitamin for which 
satisfactory procedures are available. 113 pages, 8'/2x11, $2 00 é 
eerie, SN, SINE, WUE ino. 0'0.6-0i0.0:0:5000'00 0000000000008 06eeNeees e 
11, Ill, 
— 4 
FLOUR FOR MAN'S BREAD 








By Storck & Teague 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, written after years 
of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling industry. The 
early chapters are historical in character, dealing with the rise of man and the rela- 
tionship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits. The technical devel + of the 











To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





Clears’ | milling industry, and the contributions of inventors and technicians follow and the 
— papters y= _ “rye of =" and in a chapter ‘‘Looking For- 
ward. xcellent i " i i 
140338 references of eel wie. . = ee 5s : anions a fidduss ssesdeageaeenaen aes $7.50 
a BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 
pany| By James Gray 
The st f G I Mills, Inc., from its beginni in all divisions, to 1954. 
A ‘amas story that is r pared than ae ery Matorest. ex aeee oe x 000606 $4.75 
Y, MO Service Publications of The American Baker: You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 
Or receive better service a Or be in better hands 
— THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 
. C0. By A. J. Vander Voort It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his field, now 
ESTIC in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production a 00 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur .............ccceeescceeeeteees . KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes & Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to-date and practical 
formulas on the production of cakes and pastries with which the $] 00 
— baker can increase sales and improve his product's quality................ ° v7, 
] 
le $ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and cane nee 
Cookies els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
} 2 . and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
com wor ol Rock fo The etedee Fomde Book—Cakes and Pastries. The sa and Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
er , MN ET IEE a oo iecausesescucaatsauncussstenwesenakeuscm ° FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
—_r Domestic and Export Millers 
N NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK, 1956 CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 
Facts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections devoted 
to —_ industry. — Soe ever forty years and used as a reference on Ps 
annual er . re, ‘ee aws, CSc 
TON including ‘Tod. ~ ree rer aa Lave nap atu ianei saben $2.00 mK, iad co 
———— ee +a 
Reader Service Department 
10. | ORDER FROM The Northwestern Miller 
“4 OP -I-) ay) 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
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BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
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Chicago eux bay Elevator 
bes & gg Elevator 


Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Buil ding 
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“Golden Loaf’’ 3° 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


’ “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVABDEL FLOUR SERVICE BIVISILON 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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One of the most significant words in ancient Greece 
was written aoTo '§. The word, of course, means 
Bread. 

As early as 500 B.C., public bakers were impor- 
tant people in Athens. Their business must have 
been highly competitive, too. They offered the 
Athenian housewife her choice of 62 different varie- 
ties of bread! 

General Mills believes that the ancient Athenians 
give us two tips that are good for business today. 

First, their bread of 2,400 years ago was a lot 
better than it had been in earlier forms. Constant 
improvement is still the secret of progress. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


1 a word for it! 

Second, the Ancient Greeks weren’t content to 
offer just one type of bread to their customers on a 
‘“‘take it or leave it’”’ basis. They offered a choice of 
62 varieties—which can only mean that they spent 
days and nights thinking of new ways to appeal to 
consumers. We believe that as long as we continue 
to keep pace with our customers’ wants, our busi- 


ness will be as important in 2056 or 3056 as it was 
in 500 B.C, 





General 


Mills 








